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Government’s Youth—JoHn W. STUDEBAKER 
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Indian Education- 


Aids for Teachers 


gn for this issue of ScHOoL Lire is a prize drawing titled ‘‘ Dramatics in the School”’, drawn 


, Cleveland School of Art 





See page 176 for honorable mention drawings 








Since Last We Met 
Did you see the newsreel pictures of 
the 6-foot birthday cake for the 300th 


versary of the American high schools? 





This cake, a masterpiece of icing art, 
wit 300 candles, was a feature of the 
Federal Office of Education booth at the 
Atlantic City Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting. An Atlantie City high- 
school girl dressed in colonial costume cut 
the cake. Commissioner of Education 
John W, Studebaker, Superintendent E. E 
Oberholtzer, of Houston, Tex., and Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens of the N. E. A., 


a ‘ 
received the first slices. 


* 








What does the $4,800,000,000 relief 
bill recently enacted have for educa- 
tion? No one knows, but the tentative 
list of uses of the fund gives some intima- 
tions: Projects for professional and cleri- 
cal persons; rural rehabilitation; Civilian 


Conservation Corps; public projects of 


States or political subdivisions. 
* 


Much quiet work on the youth problem 
has been going on in the Federal Office of 
Education. The first public statement on 
how the Office expects to serve youth ap- 
pears in Commissioner Studebaker’s dec- 
laration in this issue of Scnoo.u Lire. 


* 


The passing of Justice Holmes serves to 
recall his cameo perfect paragraphs 
You will find what he said about educa- 
tion in the March 1932 issue of ScnHoon 
Lire. ‘To teachers he said: “If you con- 
vince a man that another way of looking 
at things is more profound, another form 
of pleasure more subtile than that to which 
he has been accustomed—if you make him 
really see it—the very nature of man is 
such that he will desire the profounder 
thought and the subtiler joy.” 


—_— , an —_—— 


If ideas stir you, read “Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” a biography by Silas 
sent. 


- ke —— 


What does the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion do? To that question we havé an 
up-to-date answer in a new handbook of 
Duties, History, Work, and Recent 
Publications of the Office of Education. 
Copies are free on request. 


* 


Salutations to new publications: 
‘Building America’’, published by the 


[Continued on page 191] 
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HE Washi gton Natio1 al M ) 


LD cember 


ment, completed in 

1884, 36 years after its corner- 
stone was laid, stands today as one of the 
world’s outstanding accomplishments i 
masonry, a fitting tribute to our country’s 
first President, George Washington. 


Shortly after the death of Washington 


1799, Congress passed a 


in December 
resolution which provided for the erection 
honor, ll 


his 


of a marble monument in 
the city of Washington. 
passed, but the monument to Washington 
1816, and in 1819 


The years 


was not erected. In 
the matter brought 
still no definite action was taken. 


was up again, and 

Finally, a body of citizens of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, determined to undertake 
erection of a Washington Monument. 
In 1833 they formed a Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society. The group 
took steps to inaugurate a national cam- 
paign to secure contributions. 

In January 1848 Congress authorized 
the society to erect a monument and 
designated the President of the United 
States and the board of managers of the 


society to select a suitable site. They 
selected the mound upon which the 
Monument stands south of the White 


House, about midway between the Execu- 
tive Mansion and the Potomac River. 

On the 4th of July, 1848, the corner- 
stone of the Monument laid. But 
work progressed slowly until 1854, when 
construction work ceased as the obelisk 
shaft reached the height of 150 feet. For 
20 years building of the Monument halted, 
and to this day one can see where that 
and the 


was 


first section of masonry ended 
next began. 

The question of continuing erection of 
the structure came up again in May 1874 
At that time Lt. W. L. Marshall, Corps of 
Engineers, report recom 
mending that the finished Monument’s 
height be reduced from 600 feet to 500 
feet because the foundation not of 
sufficient strength to carry the weight 

President Grant, on August 2, 1876, 
approved an act which provided that the 
Government should take over and com- 
plete the erection of the monument to 
George Washington. Four 
work was actually resumed, and the Mon- 
ument’s capstone was set on December 6, 


submitted a 


was 


years later 
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Washington Monument 





* THE NATIONAL Park Service Gives History of and 


Information About Washington’s and the Nation’s Marble 


Tower—Memorial to George Washington 





The itinerar j of every |} igh-s¢ hool class 
visiting Washington is sure to include a 
view of the White House, a ride skyward in 


the Wasi ington Monume nt, and at least a 


fe w minutes’ pause before the statue of the 


Great Emancipator in the Lincoln Memo- 
ral. 
on Government buildings and monuments in 
the Nation’s Capital. March Scuoou Lire 
told the White House. The May 
wssue will give facts about the State, War, 
and Navy Building. 


This article is the second in a series 


about 


EDITOR. 





The 
right 


1884. capstone is crowned by a 
pyramid of pure aluminum 
weighing This, up to 1884, 


was the largest piece of aluminum that 


small 
100 ounces. 


had been cast for any purpose. 


Mo 


1885, and 


The Washington National 


was dedicated on February 21, 


unent 
was opened to the public on October 9, 
1888. The total cost was $1,300,000. Of 
this amount the society raised by free-will 
offering the sum of $300,000. 

The original foundation of the Wash- 
ington Monument contained 6,400 square 


feet of bearing surface, on which the first 


150-foot section of the shaft was con- 
structed. Before the stone pillar’s com- 
pletion was undertaken by the Govern- 


ment in 1880, however, United States 


engineers decided a much stronger foun- 
dation would be necessary, which when 
completed increased the bearing surface 
to 16,000 square feet. 

At the present time the Washington 


Monument proper is 55 feet 144 inches wide 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The monument illuminated at night. 
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ise, 34 feet 5 nehes e att 
of the shaft, 555 feet 5 ches hig 
00 feet 5 es from the § d to th 
servat i g, and the ta er of walls 
247 « to 1 foot Che walls are 
feet 1 at the bottom of the Monu- 
and 18 inches thick at the top 
White marble was used on the face o 
1 » to bottom Weight of 
‘ i ~ construction of the Mon- 
t ( ling the foundation, totaled 
81,120 tons There are eight windows at 
observation landing The inside of 
shaft contains 187 memorial stones 
ited betwee the 30-foot and the 400- 
t lal ig 
The observation landing can be reached 


two different ways, by stairway and by 


ectrica operated elevator. The stair- 
nsists of S98 cast-steel steps and 50 
lings made of sheetiron. The elevator 
can carry 35 people each trip to the obser- 
This travels 


»p and bottom landing in one 


ation landing. elevator 


ee 
ite and fifteen seconds. 
ghitime the Monument is illumi- 
banks of powerful flood- 
Each bank 
s two 1,500-watt and three 1,000- 


vatt lights. There are also two powerful 


nated by four 


hts located at its base. 


ct tall 


searchlights focused on the Monument at 

ght, one located on the top of the nearby 
Navy 1,500-watt 
lluminating the west side, and one 1,000- 
watt light located on top of the Auditors 
One 
of the main purposes of the illumination 


Suilding, of capacity 


Building, illuminating the east side. 





RALEIGH CHRISTIE 


Lacy metal scaffolding enclosed the 
monument from bottom to top recently 
as workmen cleaned and repaired the 
lofty shaft at a cost of $87, 200. 


at night is to prevent the Monument from 
being a hazard to aviation. 

From the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment one can see most of the city of Wash 
ington, the beautiful Potomac River for 
miles, Fort Myer, Arlington Cemetery, 
Lee Mansion, the Tomb of the Unknown 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 


A view of the monument by day, 
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Soldier, and many other historical places 


With the use of field glasses, a Monument 

server can view ona cl 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 70 
Loaf Mountain in 


a distance of 40 miles 


ear day the Blue 
miles 


sugar 








Schools Report 





S 

* 
‘SOME Light on 
Public 
title of 
by the 
of that 
curriculum, the schools and social prob- 


Pertaining to 
the 


an attractive bulletin published 


acts 
Education in Delaware” is 
department of publie instruction 
State. It includes topics on the 
lems, the schools and business, and school 


costs, 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
November 1934 contains an interest- 
ing study of postgraduates in the 
schools of that State. It was found that 
94 percent of the school administrators 
that 


graduates should be encouraged to return 


for 


high 


submitting data agree high-school 


to high school to continue secondary 


education at a higher level. It was also 
found that the curriculum opportunities 
available for post graduates are usually 
limited to the undergraduate curriculum, 
the students enrolling chiefly in ‘those 
courses they did not elect during regular 


high-school attendance. 


school 


At a of California 
superintendents held in October 1934, re- 


conference 


ports were made by committees appointed 
by the State superintendent of public in- 
struction to consider the following prob- 
lems: Local units of school administration; 
tenure of professional personnel; methods 
of support of publie education; publie edu- 
cation and the public; and reorganization 
of educational programs. The reports of 
the committees are published in State of 
California Department of Education Bul- 
letin, no. 20, 1934. 





The Citizens Save Our Schools Com- 
mittee of Chicago, Ill., has proposed the 
following legislative program for the State 
of Illinois: The appointment of a State 
board of 


a commissioner of education; the 


education with authority to 
select 
centralization of administrative and super- 


visory control of the education system in 


[Continued on page 191) 
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Atlantic City Beach Marks 





HEN in previous years 2 or 3 
or more superintendents came 
together they talked about 
now, judging by the Atlantic 
A., Department 


schools; 
City meeting of the N. E 
of Superintendence, they talk economics 
and sociology. 

ee eee 


“Social Change and Education’’ was 
the theme. One had to consult his pro- 
gram to be sure he wasn’t in a joint meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
and the American Association of Econo- 
mists. 

* 

In departing from the world of school 
affairs, the superintendents were encour- 
aged by none other than President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who wrote them: ‘‘It is 
your duty, no less than mine, to look 
beyond the narrow confines of the school- 
room.” 

* 
Stretched on the rack of depression for 


four long school officials have 


intensified their search for the forces that 


years, 


turn the screws so painfully. 

Stuart Chase supplied the rainbow for 
the convention. ‘‘I hope,”’ he said at the 
conclusion of a speech filled with descrip- 
tions of economic dynamite lying about, 
“that I lose my job. I hope that we can 
solve these problems and that economists 
will be needed no more. I hope that in 
my lifetime we can turn from economics 
to the really important things of life.” 


~~ 


Newspaper editorials coming into the 
Office of Education reveal that the one 
shot fired in Atlantic City that was heard 
around the country Commissioner 
Studebaker’s definition of academic free- 
dom: ‘‘Academie freedom should be the 
freedom of the learners to learn, and not 
the freedom of the professor to profess.” 


was 


a 


That statement at the largest 
forum type meeting yet held at an N. E. A. 
meeting. Commissioner Studebaker pre- 
sided over a panel of 14 other apostles of 
different viewpoints in the discussion of 
the Department of Superintendence year- 
book on ‘‘Social Change and Education.” 
The issue turned out to be that old hydra- 


came 
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* PARAGRAPHER’S Report of the 65th Annual Con- 


vention of the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 


by William Dow Boutwell 





vy educational conventions— 


to indoctrinate or not to. 


of the convention was 
the 
Social Frontier magazine group on Sunday 
Dr. Charles A. 
pretation of current history climaxing this 


The Trojan horse 


the unlisted meeting sponsored by 


Beard’s inter- 


afternoon. 
meeting was memorable, to Say the least. 
At this same meeting was announced the 
organization of a new and as yet unnamed 
allied to the 
I’'rontier management to work in the field 


Social 


organization closely 


of the relation of school and society. 
« 


‘*The United States maintains the most 
extensive school system in the world and 
yet makes less use of it in the selection of 


public officials than do any of the other 
nations of the world,” 
declared President Lotus D. Coffman of 
the Minnesota, 


greater use of trained intelligence in gov- 


self-governing 


urging 


University of 
ernment. ‘Brain trust positions should 
develop into career positions.” 
—~* ——— 

Musicians and singers frequently give 
encores; speakers who give encores are as 
rare as candidates for the Caterpillar Club. 
Eligible for this elect 
time speakers is Heywood Broun, column- 
ist. 
first tore up his speech and gave an ex- 


company of two- 


Addressing the closing meeting, he 
Continuous 
applause prompted President E. E. Ober- 
holtzer to invite Columnist Broun to re- 


temporaneous exhortation. 


[Continued on page 190] 





Outstanding attraction at N. E. A. Convention exhibits—the Federal Office of 


Education’s American high-school birthday cake—with 300 candles. 
centenary, high-school student, cut the cake. 


Miss Ter- 
Another student, dressed as an old 


schoolmaster, is shown holding a reproduction of the first Boston Latin School. 
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Education in the Virgin Islands 





S not generally known that the 
irv schedule of teachers in the 
Virgin Islands has been improved. 

ary schedule has been improved. 

| these depression years an im- 

] ent 1 the salaries of the elemen- 

tal and high-school teachers is noted. 

A Lee eleme! tary teacher’s monthly 

salary, 1927, was $38.92 and in 1934, 

$41.77 Average high-school teacher’s 

I salary, 1927, was $109 and in 
1934, $120. 

Standards for elementary teachers have 
be raised. The practice of allowing all 
pe s who applied the privilege of sit- 
t for the teachers’ examination has 
been abolished. Only persons who are 
g ites of the senior high school (twelfth 
gri are given this privilege in St. 
| is. In St. Croix last year the privi- 
lege was given to those who had finished 
the tenth grade; this year only those who 
ha finished the eleventh grade will be 
allowed to take these examinations. 

Nursery school training courses have 
be offered islanders and three nursery 
Si s have been established. In the 
spring of 1934, three teachers, recom- 
n led by the Child Development Insti- 
tute, recent graduates of the nursery-school 
training courses at Teacher College, Co- 
l ia University, were obtained to carry 
( monstration nursery schools in three 
centers, to train islanders in nursery-school 
work and to instruct parents in child care. 

Student teachers and parents viewed the 
de ynstration work done by the training 
teachers. Both groups attended lectures 
oO irsery-school routine and techniques 
of guiding little children. The student 
teachers also did practice teaching as part 
of their requirements. 

In October 1934, three nursery schools 
were established with three full-time teach- 
el islanders, in attendance. Twenty 
children of working mothers were enrolled 
in each school. Besides providing care 
and guidance for the youngsters the 
teachers will carry on a parent education 
program 

Provisions have been increased for the 
development of manual arts and home 
economics in the elementary schools. The 
new buildings provided by the C. W. A. 
and P. W. A. funds have encouraged the 
purchase of suitable equipment for the pro- 
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* CONCLUSION of an 


Interesting Review on 


the 


Virgin Island Schools by Governor Paul Pearson; Part I 


fa) 
in March School Life 





motion of the manual arts and home eco- 


nomics. Instructors formerly employed 
for part-time work are now devoting their 
to the the 


children in these desirable fields. 


entire time advancement of 
Gardens have been developed at all rural 
schools. Native vegetables, okra, tannia, 
pigeon peas, and callaloo are grown, as are 
the more common northern vegetables 
beans, beets, tomatoes, carrots, pumpkins, 
Not only are 


the pupils trained in the preparation of the 


squash, and sweetpotatoes. 


soil, the planting and the cultivation, but 
they gain some experience through the 
school lunch in their preparation. Some 
knowledge is also gained by the mature 
pupils of the relative dietary values. 
There is a closer alliance between school 
and health agencies and improved health 
Although the 


calls attention to this neglected phase of 


teaching is noted. report 
the school program, the visit of Miss Sally 
Lucas Jean, child health counselor, served 
to accentuate the need for improvement. 

The commissioner of health now acts as 
of health in the 
Greater coordination between the work of 


supery isor schools. 
the examiners, nurses, doctors, and den- 
tists A follow-up is 
made by the nurses of pupils found in the 


has resulted. now 
annual examinations to be deficient or in 
need of physical correction. 

Approved health textbooks have been 
introduced in the later grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. The necessity of learn- 
ing health habits by the doing is accepted 
by our teachers. 

Intramural sports have been developed. 
The distance between schools has forced 
each school to develop the competitive 
Volley ball, 


diamond hail, soccer, and baseball are the 


spirit through class games. 
chief games played on the field. Swim- 
ming has its devotees, for the beaches are 
fairly close to the town schools, and in- 
structors from among the members of the 
regular school staff have served to stimu- 
late interest. 


A senior 
St. Croix in 


high school was organized in 
1933 
academic, having as its aim, preparation 
The student 
body is recruited from the graduates of 
the The 
pupils completing the work of the junior 


This school is strictly 


for teaching or college. 


island’s junior high schools, 


high school in the upper quarter of their 
admitted without examination, 


classes are 


Several elementary school teachers re- 


signed from active teaching this fall and 
the They 


with them a seriousness of purpose that 


entered high school. brought 


has affected their younger class mates. 
The standards of private and parochial 
schools have been raised. Twenty-five 
percent of the children of the islands are 
enrolled in private or parochial schools. 
They 


Commissioner of Education and although 


are under the supervision of the 


no subsidy is provided by either munici- 
pality, services of the dentists, nurses, and 
supervisors are provided free. 

Nearly all members of the staffs of the 
parochial schools are now college trained 


persons. Achievement of the children of 


the upper grammar grades has been 
greatly improved the last 2 years. Mod- 
ern textbooks are to be found in their 


schools. 
Teachers of private schools are care- 
fully examined as to their qualifications 
to teach the grade or grades requested. 
Approximately 250 different 
the high 


subjects 
of the 


are offered in schools 


nation 





* Travel Contests 


information about two 


DETAILED 
travel contests sponsored by The Instruc- 
for teachers, is available 


Instructor, 


tor magazine 
from the travel editor, The 
Dansville, N. Y. Cash prizes totaling 
$1,000 are offered winners in these travel 


contests. 
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School Building Needs 





N DECEMBER 1934 the Office of 

Education sent out a questionnaire 

to State and city superintendents of 
schools asking for estimates of their school 
building needs. Returns from half the 
States and half the cities of 2,500 popula- 
tion and over showed that 12,793 school 
building projects were needed, at an esti- 
mated cost of $625,999,022. Later, the 
Public Works Administration made a 
national inventory of Public Works proj- 
ects, and by March 9, 1935, partial re- 
turns received from officials in States, 
counties, special school districts, town- 
ships, municipalities, villages, and private 
individuals and organizations, listed 
28,262 building projects needed, at a 
total cost of $1,229,797,827. These latter 
figures have not been broken down into 
urban and rural areas at the time of writ- 
ing this article, and consequently we shall 
give the detailed data only for the returns 
received by the Office of Education from 
the school officials in 24 States and 1,026 
cities of 2,500 population and over. 

As the table on page 175 shows, 24 States 
reported that 9,828 school building proj- 
ects, at an estimated cost of $241,285,254, 
were needed in rural areas, and 2,965 
building projects, at an estimated cost of 
$384,713,768 were needed in 1,026 cities 
of 2,500 population and over in 45 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

The schools of the country are in desper- 
ate need of these school buildings. From 
1930 to 1933 school building construction 
dropped 73 percent. Lack of money since 
1930 to make necessary repairs on school 
buildings, many of which were obso- 
lescent before that date, has increased the 
dangers of postponing needed school 
building construction. During the year 
1934 the Public Works Administration 
allotted $124,153,303 for school buildings. 
Of this amount $99,903,070 was for public 
school buildings, $24,160,333 for colleges 
and universities, and $89,900 for other 
educational institutions. Considering the 
fact that approximately only $100,000,000 
was spent on school-plant construction in 
1933, it can be seen that without the 
P. W. A. grants and loans there would 
have been almost no school building con- 
struction in 1934. Yet the allotment of 
nearly $125,000,000 has made only a be- 
ginning in catching up with the need. 
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* FEDERAL Office of Education Survey Reveals Need 
for Nearly 13,000 School Building Projects Throughout 


the United States, Reports Alice Barrows 





Not only are new buildings needed to 
replace obsolescent plants that are a men- 
ace to health and safety of children, but 
an extensive school building program is 
essential in order to make available the 
modern type of school building which is 
necessary to meet the needs of children in 
our changing civilization. 

Recent social and economic changes 
have suddenly brought to the public 
schools the responsibility for providing a 
richer, more flexible education not only 
for children of compulsory school age but 
for youth between 14 and 18 years of age. 
Conditions arising out of the depression, 
coupled with the excellent provisions of 
the National Recovery Act prohibiting 
child labor, have thrown back upon the 
schools an army of 2,500,000 boys and 
girls between 14 and 18 years of age who 
formerly did not attend any school. Be- 
cause of increasing technological unem- 
ployment, which will be inevitable even 
in prosperous times, it is obvious that this 
group will not be permitted to compete 
with adults for the decreasing number of 
jobs in industry. This means that their 
needs must be met in some other way. 
Efforts are being made at present to meet 
the situation through transient camps, 
C. C. C. camps, and volunteer youth or- 
ganizations. Praiseworthy as such efforts 
are, they are not the final answer, because 
we are dealing with a permanent, not an 
emergency problem. It is the job of the 
public schools to solve this problem. This 
“an be done only by a reorganization of 
the school curriculum on the basis of the 
needs of youth in our changing civilization. 

Such reorganization would have to 
take into consideration the effect of 
technological advances upon the educa- 
tion of youth. For example, Walter N, 
Polakov points out in The Power Age 
that technological advances are not only 
lessening the number of jobs in industry, 
but changing the requirements for jobs 
in the power age from narrow, specialized 


training to an understanding of the 
scientific and mechanical principles under- 
lying many processes of machine work. 
If this is so, then more extensive and more 
varied courses in science and mechanics 
would be needed in order to enable youth 
to adapt to the rapid changes in techni- 
cal processes. This would mean build- 
ings with many types of science labora- 
tories and shops. Again, it is evident 
that with the decrease in opportunities in 
industry there is likely to be an increase 
in the demand for workers in the service 
occupations. This involves a _ broaden- 
ing of our conception of vocational train- 
ing to take in the arts and the social 
sciences as an important means of earning 
a livelihood. This in turn means that 
school buildings must have various types 
of art studios, music rooms for instru- 
mental and orchestral work as well as 
vocal work. Finally, the shortening of 
the hours of labor, which is inevitable in 
an economy of abundance, makes the 
training for leisure an essential part of 
the modern school. For this reason, 
auditoriums that can serve as the little 
theaters of the community, adequate 
gymnasiums and playground space and 
club rooms are an important part of the 
school building. 

Comparatively few communities have 
buildings: planned and equipped for this 
modern type of school. Yet such build- 
ings are essential for the reorganization 
of the schools. In other words, an ex- 
tensive school building program is im- 
portant not only to eliminate obsolescent 
buildings but it would have far reaching 
consequences in helping to solve the 
problems of youth in a fundamental and 
constructive way. 

Not only are the schools in need of a 
large school building program but the 
workers in the building trades are in need 
of jobs. In 1929 there were 2,444,610 
workers employed in the building trades. 
In December 1934 only 619,058 were 
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emploved in the building trades. There skilled workers which could put so many 000,000 schooi building program would 
: type of building project of a more men to work as the construction of school giv employment to approximately 
socially desirable character requiring buildings. It is estimated that a $600,- 300,000 workers in the building trades. 


Estimate of number and cost of school building projects needed for urban and rural areas, by States, as reported to 
the United States Office of Education, December 1934 
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rgia 3,781 | 12, 157, 371 27 81 | 5, 157, 37 1 3, 350, 000 | 2 364, 132 | 4] 446, 500 20 | 996, 739 | 3, 700 7, 000, 000 
121 2, 076, 000 13 21 1, 676, 000 2 560, 000 1] 1, 116, 000 100 400, 000 
nois.. SS 19, 064, 200 52 88 | 19, O64, 200 l 8, 050, 000 | 11 | 4,985, 000 | 10 | 3,370, 500 x0 2, 658, 700 (') 
liana 72} 17,451, 320 | 39 | 72 9, 451, 320 4 5, 032, 000 | 5 1, 962, 500 | 10 | 1, 228, 000 MN) 1, 228, 820 &, 000, 000 
wa 40) 4, 625, 100 | 27 40 4, 625, 10 3 | 2 305, 000 4 758, 500 20 1, 561, 600 | 
kK Sas 29 4, 340, 000 | 17 29 4, 340, 000 l 1, 900, 000 l 325, 000 7 1, 402, 000 5 713, 000 (‘) 
Kentucky 665 26, 209, 000 21 53 6, 302, 500 l 3, 948, 500 2 1, 170, 000 3] 258, 000 18 926, 000 612 19, 906, 500 
Louisiana 78 5, 650, 300 9 78 | 650, 300 9 | 65, 000 7 585, 300 | 5, 000, 000 
Maine 271 7, 394, 646 12 21 1, 304, 646 2 207, 200 | 4 527, 868 ( 659, 578 | 2m) 6, 000, 000 
Maryland 78 2, 799, 400 | - 78 | 32,790,400 | 
Massachusetts 168 31, 726, 729 | 57 | 119 | 28, 926, 729 5 11, 285, 000 | 9 | 5, 629, 529 | 19 7, 163, 700 24 4, 848, 500 iy 2, 800,000 | 
M gan 639 51, 926, 475 5S 139 26, 926, 475 } 12, 993, 000 10 5, 738, 500 | 14 4, 065, 500 l | 4, 129, 475 | 500 25, 000,000 | 
Minnesota 58 7, 522, 500 23 36 5, 922, 500 2 2, 800, 000 | | | 515, 000 20 | 2, 607, 500 22 1, 600, 000 
Mississippi 58 1, 766, 516 19 58 1, 766, 516 1 | 600, 000 6} 949, 966 | ,> 216, 550 
Missouri... 111 | 8,277, 200 21 lll 8, 277, 200 l 4, 484, 500 | 2 1, 585, 000 | : 1, 147, 000 | 13 | 1, 060, 700 
Montana 155 2, 728, 000 3 5 328, 000 1 | 233, 000 | 2 | 95, 000 150 2, 400, 000 
Nebraska 19 2, 395, 500 ll 19 2, 395, 500 l 260, 000 1} 1,310, 000 3 | 342, 500 | 6 483, 000 5 
Nevada 1 | 75, 000 l 1 75, 000 ‘ * ! | 75, 000 (4) 
New Hampshire | 57 2, 141, 500 3 4 900, 000 — . 2) 750, 000 l | 150, 000 53 1, 241, 500 
New Jersey | g2| 30,154,350 56 g2 | 30, 154, 350 5 | 11,095, 000 s| 7,392,000| 19] 7,634,000] 24 4, 033, 350 (5) 
New Mexico 17 1, 163, 800 il 17 1, 163, 800 ED 3 | 666, 000 | & | 497, 800 
New York 169 | 92, 678, 841 5S 169 | 92, 678, 841 3 68, 352, 600 | s 10, 725, 000 19 5, 179, 814 28 8, 421, 427 
North Carolina.| 57] 2,145,500] = 27 57 | 2, 145, 500 5 591,000 | 22] 1,554, 500 | 
North Dakota 6 | 1,032, 300 | 5 6 | 1,082, 300 | mu 1| 500,000} 4 532, 300 (4) 
oO ) , 203 24, 140, 210 67 162 19, 454, 465 | 5 10, 096, 365 | 4 | 1,980,000 lf 3, 007, 300 42 4, 370, 800 41 4, 685, 745 
/klahoma 254 12, 710, 123 33 104 5, 210, 123 l 1, 831, O83 | 8 1, 706, 140 24 1, 672, 900 150 7, 500, 000 
Oregon 193 6, 230, 000 | 8 is 1, 480, 000 2 322, 000 | 6 1, 098, 000 175 4, 750, 000 
Pennsylvania...|--- 80,000,000 |.....__]..-----|_-.- > ain #80, 000,000 | 
Rhode Island 5 | 592, 000 | 4 5 | 592, 000 Bae Se ON : 3 442, 000 l 150, 000 (*) 
ith Carolina 27 830, 000 15 27 830, 000 ; 2 233, 000 | 2 111, 000 | 11 486, 000 a 
South Dakota 1 | 62, 000 | 1 1 62, 000 : s ad 1 62, 000 
lennessee 356 | 11,756, 000 | 17 32 2, 319, 000 2 1, 197, 500 | 1 285, 000 14 836, 500 324 9, 437, 000 
Texas 231 | 12,464, 761 | 67 231 12, 464, 761 | 4 7, 355, 013 5 1, 498, 868 13 | 1,520,000 45 2, 090, 880 
Utah j 20 | ~=1, 522, 500 7 20 | 1, 522, 500 - l | 1, 000, 000 1 | 44, 000 5 478, 500 
Vermont_--. 7 830, 800 5 7 830, 800 3 — we. F , 5 830, 800 (t) 
Virginia 75 3, 734, 000 18 75 3, 734, 000 l 300, 000 | 2 885, 000 4 977, 009 ll 1, 572, 000 — (') i 
Vashington 208 12, 006, 000 26 48 2, 924, 000 . = 1 680, 000 6 1, 029, 009 19 1, 215, 000 160 0, 082, 000 
West Virginia 94| 7,743, 500 : ; ‘ meee BeBe ; - 04 | *7,743,500 | 
Wisconsin 353 | 12, 762, 274 34 | 73 9, 262, 27 : Seiad ar 6 3, 694, 250 | 8 | 2,797,009} 20 2, 771, 024 280 3, 500,000 | 
W yoming 13 | 245, 000 5 13 245, 000 Fee PE x en Lee 2 | 172, 500 3 72, 500 
| . al 
State Department did not reply on rural needs ‘ No estimate given, although there is a need. 
2 Includes 192 projects for which no estimate is given. ‘Data indefinite. 
’ Includes estimates for both rural and urban needs. éState reported a building program practically complete. 
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ORPHANS OF EDUCATION 


MANY letters on many subjects reach the 
Federal Office of Education daily. One 
received recently, addressed to the Na- 
tional Board of Education, Washington, 
D. C., disclosed the sad plight education- 
ally of a family in a north central State. 

“T am writing to you in behalf of my 
neighbor who homesteaded here several 
years ago and now owns 520 acres. He 
has a family of 7 children, 4 of whom 
should be going to school. He livesin M. 
County and has no school district. There 
are 6 other families living in this section 
that I know of, but only 
children of school age. Altogether there 
are nine children of Mr 
S. K., (the neighbor) has tried for several 
years to get a school district organized, 
but all to no avail. " 

“A. N., one of the land owners who 
owns six sections seems to be the main one 
against organizing a school district. He 
has 3 children of school age. 
well-to-do and so he pays tuition in some 
other district, and 
This is much cheaper for him than paying 
a school tax on his six sections. 


2 of them have 


, 
school age. 


He is quite 


sends them there 
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Office, Washington, D.C. 





Three of the landowners are bachelors, 


and don’t care if there is a school or not. 


It will also mean more taxes for them if 
there is one. 

“Mr. 8. K. has for several years been 
paving $40 a year tuition for four children 


They 
n 9 and 10 miles a round trip 


to go to school in another district. 
have betwee 
over a terrible road with several gates to 
open. The children drive with horses in 
an open rig They are poor people and 
the children never have very warm cloth- 
ng. When the weather is cold or stormy, 
they cannot go, consequently it is hard 
for them to keep up with their classes. 

very bad 


He has no 


‘This year conditions 
Mr. S. K. 
with which to pay tuition for his 
feed he 
Horses cannot travel 10 miles a 
sort of feed. His four chil- 
He tried to 
teacher and rent an 


are 
here. is on relief. 
money 
children, and the has is 


thistles 


only 


day on that 
dren are not going to school. 


get an F. E. R. A. 


empty house for a school, but it seems 
that couldn’t be done either. The other 
man who has two children of school age 
is a renter. He is boarding his children 
out. 


**One school house could be so situated 
that all nine children could go to it and 
not have an unreasonable distance. 








Listen In 


VERY Wednesday Educa- 
EK, tion in the News is pre- 
sented by the Federal Office of 
Education in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Co. 
the Blue Network, coast to coast. 
time 6 p. m 


over 


Eastern standard 


central time 5 p. m.; mountail 


time 4 p. m,; Pacific time 3 p. m 











‘Please let me know if something can 
be done so that a district can be organized 
built for those four 


They are entitled to an 


and a school unfor- 
tunate children. 
education as well as the other children in 
the United States. 
‘““‘While Mr. S. K. 


was trving to get a 


school a few years ago, a lawyer at B—— 
told him that if he were willing to pay 
$300 attorney fees he would get him a 


Well Mr. S. K. hasn’t $300. 
**So if it is possible, please try and get 


Will be glad 


school. 


a school for these children. 
to answer any inquiries. 
“Very truly yours, 
1 ADs. Lis Ne 





* THE 


ScHOOL 


issue of 


for 


cover design this 
Lire is another prize drawing 
submitted to the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion in the Scnuoout Lire cover-design 
The design, ‘‘ Dramatics in the 
School”’, was drawn by Paul Riba, Cleve- 
land School of Art. 

The composite picture above shows de- 
signs receiving honorable mention. The 
work of (1) Cyril Rose; (2) Marian Van 
Dyke; (3) Marion Campbell. 


contest. 


Competition in the Cleveland School of 
Art was carried on under the direction of 
Henry Hunt Clark, director, and Willard 
Combes, instructor in design. 

Winning cover designs in past months 
have featured the Boston Latin School, 
Athletics in the School, and Apprentice 
Education. Future issues will carry other 
prize-winning designs on Art, Hobbies, 
Music, and Adult Education. 
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Government’s Interest in Youth 





AST June, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education had _ be- 
come convinced that the young 


of this country deserved a better 


than thev were getting. College 
ents were dropping off sharply 
yl e fign sel ools were being crowded by 


precedented attendance. Thousands of 


s were returning to the high schools 


grad lation. The high schools were 


ng the best thev could to meet the new 
lemands but admitted they were poorly 
equipped for the task. 

Meanwhile, students who had prepared 

emselves for their chosen vocations 
( ild not find jobs. Their skills, through 


ise, were declining. Their knowledge, 
ether of stenography, automobile me- 


or medicine, was being forgotten. 


cha ICS, 

Ii rt, they were losing their employ- 

ability They were growing less fit for 
as they became older. 


Other youths, in an effort to escape pro- 
ged, intolerable inactivity, took to the 
road or to Continued 
frustration of their hopes led some young 
first to resentment and then to the 


forms of crime. 
pe opi 


dvocacy of un-American dogmas. 


many 
Knowing all these facts, the Commis- 
ner of Education called together into 
conference about 75 of the persons who 
most about the youth problem. In 
included several 


tl conference were 


ths themselves, one of whom was the 


President of the National Student Fed- 
eration. This conference agreed that 
there should be in the Federal Govern- 


nt an agency which should give con- 


ant study to the needs of youth. It was 
agreed that no country could afford to 
spend two and a half billions of dollars 
per year on a school system and then see 
e good which the schools were intended 
to do nullified in large part by years of 
enforced idleness after school days had 
ended. National welfare as well as mere 
justice to the individual young people 
themselves demanded that something be 
The conference also agreed that 
which 
needed to study and to help to solve the 


aone 


this Government agency was 


many problems of youth should be a part 
of the United States Office of Education, 


Radio address over Station WJSV, Washington, 

D. C., and associated NBC stations 4 p. m., Feb. 20, 
t invitation of National Student Federation. 
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* JOHN W.STUDEBAKER, United States Commis- 


sioner of Education, Describes America’s Youth Problem 


and What the Government is Doing to Solve It' 





because it was recognized that in any 
adequate program for youth, the center 
should be that type of education and 


recreation designed to preserve morale, 


increase social insight, and enhance 


employability. 
Youth service division 


Following the recommendations of the 
conference, the National Student Federa- 
tion took a prominent part in developing 
the proposal for establishing a Division of 
Youth Service in the United States Office 
of Education. Many 
the proposal have resulted from the work 


endorsements of 


of the Student Federation and its presi- 
dent. When I 
Education last fall, I studied the proposal, 


became Commissioner of 


recognized its soundness, and have 
recommended its adoption. 

Just what is this proposed Division of 
Youth Service intended to do? 

In the first place, it is intended to con- 
duct studies which will vield a clear and 


comprehensive picture of the situation 


which youth confronts. The United 
States Census shows that more than 2% 
million young people leave the high 
schools each vear. Of these, less than 
half have completed the high-school 
course. It is not known how many of 


these try for 1 month, 1 year, 2 years, or 
We do not 
know how many of these young people, 
while idle, drift backward rather than pull 


longer, before they get jobs. 


forward. The influences both good and 


bad, which act upon their lives are not 
In short, the situation in which 
find 
themselves must be clearly set forth and 
dealt with in a way. At 


heart this vast problem is one of discovery 


known. 


unemployed out-of-school youths 


constructive 


of need, guidance, appropriate education, 
both general and vocational, and in many 
instances finally employment. 

The magnitude of the problem is not 
generally comprehended. Estimates of 
the number of unemployed during the 


worst period of unemployment have varied 
from 10 to 14 
young people who have reached 18 years, 


millions. The number of 
the age of employability, since the crash 
of October 1929 
These young people, now the 
ages of 18 and 23, number more than all 
the people in the 11 States west of the 
Mississippi Valley. The number entering 
each year at the bottom of the great army 


exceeds 11 millions 


between 


of idle, out-of-school employables is very 
great 

The second purpose of the Division of 
Youth Service is to work with the many 
States and communities throughout the 
country in devising a constructive, broad 
program adequate to meet the situation 
While ] this time 
discuss the details of that program, some 


revealed. cannot at 


of its broad outlines may be mentioned. 


Guidance center 


First, each community needs a guid- 
ance and adjustment center managed by 
the 
sence is a problem of guidance and ad- 


schools. Education in its very es- 
justment 
is to secure adjustment of the individual 
to life’s ever-changing trends. Educa- 
tion has not met its responsibilities when 


The great purpose of education 


it has merely imparted academically, and 
the more or temporary 
ability to recall quantities of subject 
matter. It fulfills its true function only 
when it constantly adapts itself to chang- 
ing social conditions and stands by the 
student until he is fully and most satis- 
factorily adjusted to the practical condi- 
tions of the contemporary life of which 
In this adjustment center 
young should be able to find 
counsel about the problems that perplex 
may 


secured less 


he is a part. 

people 
them. These concern 
their vocational aptitudes, their educa- 
tional ambitions, their personality diffi- 
culties, or the danger of being fired from 
their jobs. The guidance center would 
concern itself not only with the students 


problems 
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in school, but also with young people 
out of school. It 
that organized education should be 
cerned only with who sit at 
school desks several 
is equally faulty to assume that educa- 
tion’s responsibilities are confined to the 
In the old days of expand 


is nonsense to assume 
con- 
perso! Ss 


hours each day. It 


schoolhouse. 
ing frontiers and enlarging business ac- 
tivity, students made adjustments to life 
in spite of the shortcomings of education 
Then the school felt 
demic achievements 
education must 
that it is a social 
the purpose of inducting the never-ending 


satisfied with aca 
Now, organized 
squarely the fact 


institution set up for 


face 


masses of young and relatively immature 
members of our society safely into some 
worth-while occupation and socially useful 
At all times, 


and 


niche in life. of course, the 
adjustment 
the State 


and Federal employment services. 


educational 
center would 


guidance 


cooperate with 


A second purpose of the Division of 


Youth Service would be to stimulate local 
communities to make the educational op- 
portunities much more varied and flexible 
than at the present time, and to bring 
these opportunities within the reach of 
most young people. The period of edu- 
‘ation must be that, as | 
have suggested above, it will more com- 


extended so 


pletely prepare young people for mem- 
bership in the life of 
But in addition, it must be better adapted 
to each individual than at present. 


complex today. 


Experiment stations 


In the third place, the division will 
foster the building up of a 
prehensive program of recreation for 
young peopie. This 
operating with all the 
providing recreational activities to the 
end that they may bestrengthened. It will 
involve also encouraging communities to 


more com- 


will involve co- 


agencies now 


supplement these activities so as to 
bring clean, wholesome recreation within 
the reach of all. 

Fourth and finally, the division as con- 
ceived would help a few communities to 
finance and 
community programs for youth, as pat- 
terns for the Nation to follow. This 
whole youth problem in its acute form 
is of such recent origin in 
that many of the practical 
it may be solved 
In this part of the program the Office of 
Education proposes to adopt what 
long been the policy of other Government 
agencies like the Department of Agri- 
culture in its support of ‘experiment 
stations.” 

Let me say then in closing, that the 
Government is keenly aware of youth’s 


model adjustment centers 


this country 
ways in which 
need demonstration. 


has 
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problems. We know that youth does 


not want us to solve these problems for 


them, but that youth properly expects us 





We appreciate youth’s 


to give some help. 
constructive attitude and bespeak their 


continued cooperation. 








Tercentenary Celebration Aids 





AT EVERY N. E. A. 


superintendents and teachers search for 


convention, school 


new facts and new materials to take back 
home Very much in demand at the 
recent Atlantic City N. E. A. meeting was 
material on the Tercentenary of America’s 
The best 
the Celebration 
Scholastic, the 


This special issue of 


recommendation 
Book 


national 


high schools. 
we can make is 
published by 
high-school weekly. 
tells of 


reviews America’s secondary 


plans, 
his- 


Scholastic celebration 
school 
tory in readable style, and describes 
modern high-school activities not only to 
help educators in arranging tercentenary 
programs but 
enlighten parents as to what high schools 
of today 
Hundreds of historical and modern illus- 


the Celebration 


and celebrations, also to 


are actually accomplishing. 


trations are included in 
300k, profits from which will be used to 
further publicize work of the modern high 
school and promote tercentenary activity 
during the remainder of this year. Copies 
may be obtained from the Scholastic, 801 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 50 cents each. 

Other high-school tercentenary aids 
supplied by the Celebration Book and 


available from the Celebration Committee, 
250 East Forty-third Street, New York 
City, unless other addresses are supplied, 


are: 


Outlines for Commencement Programs, prepared by 
W. W. Haggard 


+ cents 


Brief by Henry Lee Ewbank of Official Tercentenary 
Debate on Federal Aid for Education. 10 cents. 


Drawing by Ernest Watson of Boston Latin School, 


suitable for framing. 3 cents. 

Official Pageant, published by Samuel French, 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York No royalty for ama- 
teurs 35 cents 

Radio Play, dramatic moments in high- 

by Gladys Schmitt 


lercentenary 


school history, 10 cents. 


Historical Map of secondary education. Free 


Bulletins no. 52 (May 1934) and no. 54 (January 1935) 
of the Department of Secondary School Principals, 


835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Il. Bulletin no. 52 


contains sections on purposes of the celebration, 
community programs commencements, bibli- 
ography, publicity report, and enlisting service clubs 


in the high the bulletin is for 
sale by the Department at 30 cents acopy. Bulletin 
the Department's directory and sells 


chool tercentenary; 


no. 54 contains 
One part of the bulletin deals with the ter- 
celebration; art competition, essay com- 


for $1. 


centenary 


school history competitior and 


local 
assembly programs. 


petition, 


Packet on the tercentenary celebration issued } the 
National Education Association, 120 
Washington, D. C of this packet is 50 


cents, 


Sixteenth St., 
The price 
It contains, among other items, President 
Roosevelt’s message on the tercentenary celebration, 
a number of reprints from articles appearing in the 
N. E. A. Journal, and suggestions for using the ter 
centenary background for 
programs, and 


material as journalisn 


projects, pageants, commencement 


other activities 
‘*The Celebration Handbook” issued by The Scholas 
tic, 250 Kast 43rd St., New York City. The hand 


book contains numerous suggestions regarding audi 


torium programs, exhibits, contests, pageants, and 
the like. Free. 
The January (1935) number of Secondary Education, 


riment of Second- 


12d St., New 


quarterly publication of the Depa 


ary Education, room 1901, 130 West 


York City. Price, 25 cents. A forward as well asa 
historical view of secondary education is present ir 
this ““Tercentenary Number.” 

“Three Centuries of Secondary Education’’—histori 


cal account of secondary schools from original source 
by Carl A. Jessen, ScHOoL Lire, January 1935. 10 
Government 


cents. Superintendent of Documents, 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C 


“Secondary Education: Principles and Development”’, 


Good Reference Bibliography no. 17. Free. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
“The ‘Tercentenary Celebration Number, 1935’ 


March 1935 issue of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Price $2, from Dept. of 
Principals, 5835 Kimbark A 
(Fifty percent discount to members). 


Secondary School 


venue, Chicago, Ill 


**300th Anniversary of the Founding of the American 
High School’, Federal Office of Education radio 
script broadcast on the weekly Education in the 


WMAL and 
stations January 30, 


News program over Station associ- 
ated NBC national network 


1935. Single copies free. 


‘Secondary. Education” (Tercentenary Number), 
January 1935 Bulletin of the Department of Second- 
ary Education, National Education 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW., Washington, D. C 


copies 25 cents, 10 copies or more sent to one address, 


Association, 


Single 


10 cents each. 





* Bibliography 


REFERENCES to all 
nursery school education up to December 
1934 are included in a bibliography pub- 


publications on 


lished by the National Association for 
Nursery Education. The guide is avail- 
able from the office of the Association 


secretary, 147 Ruggles Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Education Bills Before Congress 





INCE the last report on this subject 
See Scuoou Lire, March 1935) 24 
bills affecting education have been 

Of this number, 


iced in Congress. 


5 provide for Federal aid to elementary 


and secondary schools; 2 provide addi- 


funds for agricultural and home 
economics extension work and for colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. The 
education of children living on Federal 
= ernment reservations or projects has 


been a vexing problem for many years. 


As a solution to that problem, Senator 
Logan of Kentucky has introduced a bill 
S. 2190) which authorizes an appropria- 


of $3,000,000 per year for the educa- 


tir of such children. 


None of the education bills introduced 
in the present Congress has been enacted 
nto law Congressional action on such 


bills during the past month has been as 
Ws 
Grants 
H. R. 6719. Appropriates $100,000,000 
or the fiscal year 1936 and authorizes an 


appropriation of $100,000,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter for the purpose of 
providing to the several States and Terri- 


tories funds to enable them to provide 
equitable educational opportunities, 
to be allotted on the basis of ability to 
support education and their educational 
needs taking into account financial ability, 
ratio of children to adults, sparcity of 
population, and other appropriate stand- 
ards Funds shall be used for public 
ils of less than college grade. (Intro- 
duced Feb. 14, 1935, by Mr. Lee, of 
Oklahoma and referred to Committee on 
the Judiciary; referred to Committee on 
Kduecation 
H. R. 5928. Authorizes the use of $30,- 
000,000 for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1935 out of funds appropriated for the 
purposes of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act to be 


the several 


disbursed on the basis of need to 


States and Territories for 


assistance in the maintenance of schools of 


less than college grade supported in whole 


or in part by public taxation. (Intro- 
duced Feb. 19, 1935 by Mr. Lee, of Okla- 
homa, and referred to Committee on 


Kducation.) 
H. R. 6123 


appre 


additional 
for cooperative extension 


Authorizes an 
ypriation 


in agriculture and home economics 
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* TWENTY-FOUR More Bills Introduced in House 
and Senate Brings Total Number on Docket to Nearly 100, 


with None Yet Enacted Into Law—By Lewis A. Kalbach 





of $8,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this act; 
for the following year, $9,000,000; next 
$10,000,000; 
$11,000,000; next and succeeding years, 
$12,000,000, to be allotted to the States 
Hawaii on the basis of farm 
the States and 


not be required to offset the allotments 


following year, next year, 


and popu- 


lation and Hawaii shall 
authorized. 

Authorizes additional appropriations for 
colieges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
as follows 

(a) For the fiseal year beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this act and 
for each fiscal year thereafter $960,000 to 
be paid annually to the several States in 
equal shares. 

(b) For the fiscal year following the 
first fiscal year for which an appropria- 
$500,000, 
for each of the two fiscal years thereafter 


tion is made under (a) and 
$500,000 more than the amount authorized 
for the preceding fiscal year, and for each 
year thereafter $1,500,000 to be 
allotted to the States on the basis of total 
(Introduced Feb. 22, 1935, 
by Mr. Jones, of Texas, and referred to 
Committee on Agriculture 
S. 2022.) 

S. 1871. Grants to State of Montana 
500,000 acres of public lands for use and 


fiscal 
population. 


Same as 


benefit of Northern Montana Agricultural 
and Manual Training School. (Introduced 
Feb. 15, 1935, by Mr. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, referred to Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys.) 

S. 2022 


and 


Provides additional appropria- 
tions for cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics and for 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
(Introduced Feb 25, 1935, by Mr. Bank- 
head, of Alabama, and referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Same 
as H. R. 6123.) 

H. R. 6201. Authorizes appropriation 
of $400,000,000 for construction, establish- 
ment, furnishing of 
buildings and procurement of supplies for 


and public-school 


public schools and $100,000,000 for the 
payment of arrears of public-school 
teachers’ salaries. (Introduced Feb. 26, 
1935, by Mr. Sauthoff, of Wisconsin, and 
referred to Committee on Education.) 


H. R. 6360. Authorizes an annual ap- 
propriation to be allotted to public 
elementary and high schools in each 


State by the Commissioner of Education 
in accordance with the attendance at such 
the 


number of days attended is 160 or more 


schools In schools where average 
the payments shall be $25 for each pupil 
enrolled If the average number of days 
than 160 the amount 
paid per pupil enrolled shall be propor- 
reduced. (Introduced Mar. 4, 
1935, by Mr. Lundeen, of Minnesota, and 
referred to Committee on Education.) 

H. R. 6370. Authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1936 and such sum as may be necessary 
for each fiscal year thereafter to assist 
the States and Territories in the mainte- 


attended is less 


tionately 


improvement of 
their public schools of less than college 


nance, Operation, and 
grade to be apportioned as follows: (a) On 
a basis of $2 per annum for each person 6 
to 17 years of age, inclusive, as shown by 
(b) The 
educa- 
sparsity of 
the application of 
appropriate standards for the maintenance 


the most recent Federal census. 
remainder of the amount on (1) 
needs as 


tional shown by 


population and by 
and further improvement of the systems 
of public education and (2) economie abil- 
ity of the State as indicated by the ratio 
of adults to children and by appropriate 
measures of the financial resources of the 
State. (Introduced Mar. 4, 1935, by Mr. 
Ford, of referred to 
Committee on Education.) 

S. 2190. 


Mississippi, and 


Authorizes an annual ap- 
$3,000,000 to provide 
public educational facilities of less than 


propriation of 


college grade for the children of persons 
‘residing legally on property of the Fed- 
eral Government or property under the 


control of an agency of the projects 
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owned and financed by the Federal 
Government”’, the funds to be apportioned 
by the Office of Education to the several 
States and Territories on an objective 
basis and to be administered by the chief 
State school officers or boards of education 
of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. (Introduced Mar 
8, 1935, by Mr. Logan, of Kentucky, and 
referred to Committee on Education and 
Labor.) 


Local school districts 


The following bills provide for Federal 
appropriations to local school districts for 
the erection, extension, or improvement of 
school buildings on condition that Indian 
children shall be admitted to the schools of 
the districts on the same terms, except as 
to payment of tuition, as white children. 
The bills were referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5499. $40,000 to school district 
no. 23, Polson, Mont. 

H. R. 5500. $100,000 to school district 
no. 28, Lake and Missoula Counties, Mont. 

S. 2094. $25,000 to school district no. iB 
Medicine Lake, Sheridan County, Mont. 


H. R. 6315. Same as 8. 2094. 
H. R. 1395. $50,000 to Round Valley 


Union High-School district, Covelo, Calif. 
(Reported by committee Mar. 9, 1935.) 


Loans 


S. 1834. Authorizes R. F. C. to make 
loans to publicly and privately controlled 
colleges, universities, and other institu- 
tions of higher learning for the refinancing 
of accumulated financial obligations, such 
loans to be retired within 50 years. (In- 
troduced Feb. 14, 1935, by Mr. Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, and referred to Committee 
on Banking and Currency.) 

H.R.6227. Authorizes R. F. C. to make 
loans in an aggregate amount of $1,000,- 
000,000 to counties, parishes, road dis- 
tricts, and school districts to enable them 
to reduce and refinance their outstanding 
bonded indebtedness; the terms of any 
loan shall not exceed 40 years and the rate 
of interest shall not exceed 3 per centum 
per annum. (Introduced Feb. 27, 1935, 
by Mr. Ford, of Mississippi, and referred 
to Committee on Banking and Currency.) 


Government institutions 


H. R. 6088. Allows each Member of 
Congress, including Delegates, to appoint 
one additional cadet to the United States 
Military Academy. (Introduced Feb. 21, 
1935, by Mr. Stack, of Pennsylvania, and 
referred to Committee on Military 
Affairs.) 
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Provides that beginning 


ne ie 
with the class of 1942 of the United States 
Military Academy the course of instruction 
of cadets shall be 5 years in lieu of 4 years 
and during the first year of instruction 


6155. 


each cadet shall serve as an enlisted man 
in the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
or Coast Artillery of the Regular Army. 
(Introduced Feb. 20, 1935, by Mr. Faddis, 
of Pennsylvania, and referred to Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs.) 

S. 2105. Provides for an additional 
number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy. (Introduced Feb. 28, 
1935, by Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, and 
referred to Committee on Military Affairs; 
reported from committee, Mar. 4, 1935.) 


Higher education 


H. R. 8477. 
tion of Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
Passed House, Feb. 25, 1935; 
Senate Mar. 29, 1935.) 


S. 978. 


Providing for incorpora- 
passed 


Granting Jands to University 
of Oregon. (Passed Senate, Feb. 26, 1935.) 


Office of Education 


A. it. 
lishment in the Office of Education of a 
Bureau of Aviation for the investigation 


6094. Provides for the estab- 


of the aviation industry and the dis- 


semination of information for the pro- 
motion of the aviation industry and 
authorizes the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion to employ additional personnel. 
(Introduced Feb. 21, 1935, by Mr. 
Kenney, of New Jersey, and referred to 


Committee on Education.) 


H. R. 6223. The Department of the 
Interior appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1936, as passed 


by the House of Representatives on 
March 1, 1935, and now pending in the 
Appropriations, 
for the 


Committee on 
the following 
Office of Education: 


Senate 


carries amounts 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Salaries $251, 720 
General expenses 2S 15, 000 
Printing and binding 46, 500 


Total administrative 313, 220 
igriculture and mechanic arts 


to States 2, 550, 000 


Colleges of 


Total 2, 863, 220 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Salaries and expenses, vocational education 192, 000 
Salaries and expenses, further development 

of vocational education x ee 64, 000 
Salaries and expenses, vocational rehabili- 

tation 63, 500 


Total administrative 319, 500 





Vocational education (to States .- $7,000, 006 


Further development of vocational educa 
tion (to States) = , 000. 000 

Vocational rehabilitation of disabled per 
sons (to States) 1, 050, 000 
Vocational education in Hawaii 30, 000 
Vocational education in Puerto Ric 100, 000 

Vocational rehabilitation in District of 
Columbia . 15, 000 
Total, vocational education 4, 500 
Grand total : 14, 377, 720 


Miscellaneous 


H. R. 6871. 
propriation for the purpose of providing 
books for the adult blind from $100,000 to 
$175,000 per annum, of which not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 shall be expended for books 
exceed 


Increases the annual ap- 


in raised characters, and not to 
$75,000 for sound-reproduction 

(Introduced Mar. 4, 1935, by Mr. Keller, 
of Illinois, and referred to Committee on 


records. 


the Library.) 

H.R. 5733. Creates a Negro industrial 
commission. Similar to but not same as 
H. R. 129. (Introduced Feb. 14, 1935, 
by Mr. Mitchell, of Illinois, and referred 
to Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6118. 
War to provide for voluntary enlistment 
military for a 
not to exceed 6 months of any 


Authorizes Secretary of 
and intensive 
period 
boy or young man who is unemployed and 


training 


physically qualified and who has within 
a year graduated from high school or was 
recently a student in college. Such 
listments shall be on the same terms and 


en- 


with the same pay and allowances as those 
men who regularly enlist in the army. 
Any trainee shall be honorably discharged 
if he has opportunity to accept a desirable 
position or civilian employment before the 
enlistment period expires. (Introduced 
Feb. 22, 1935, by Mr. McSwain, of South 
Carolina, and referred to Committee on 
Military Affairs.) 

S. 1180. 
ficiaries at Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf. (Passed Senate, Mar. 4, 1935. 

H. R. 6362. 
or privilege of any kind, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the Federal Government to 


Increases number of bene- 


Denies any aid or benefit, 


any institution of learning, university, col- 
lege, secondary school, elementary school, 
or other group of students, including 
F. E. R. A. or C. C. C. classes, that em- 
ploys any professor, instructor, or teacher 
who, by word of mouth or in writing, ad- 
vocates the overthrowing of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by the assassi- 
nation of any officer of government or 
who teaches any other communistic or 
radical doctrines. (Introduced Mar. 4, 
1935, by Mr. Polk, of Ohio, and referred 
to Committee on Education. 
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Educators’ Bulletin Board 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
nd masters’ theses in education, 
\ may be borrowed from the Library 

the Federal Office of Education on 


loan is as follows: 


i brary 
FREDERICK H. The social understandings of 
‘ tendent ofschools. Doctor's, 1933. Teach- 
‘ e, ( imbia university 193 p 
J N I Functions of courts in enforcing 
end e laws Doctor's, 1927. Teachers col- 
bia university 187 p 
I ( HERINE W Laughing and crying of 
iren: a study of the social and emotional 
children as indicated by laughing 
Doctor's, 1933. Teachers college, Colum- 
‘ 91] 
MaTTHEW C. Giovanni Gentile’s reform 
n Ital in evaluation Doctor's, 1931. 
I versity Is2 p. m 
a, S. Pa British system of education 
Doctor 1915. Columbia university 


Teachers college, Columbia university 


LIZABETH A 


AN, S. I 


cation ofa South African tribe. 


controlled experi- 


de sheet versus the recitation method 


x kK * 


Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
waukee, Wis., May 20-22 


Mil- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MusEUMS. Washington, 


D. C., May 23-25. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 24-29. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
Chicago, Ill., May. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING. Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6 


AMERICAN HoOmE ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

cago, Lll., June 24-28 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Denver, 
June 24-29. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y., May. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


burgh, Pa., April 24-27. 

ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS 
18 and 19. 

EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOOD 


scott, Mass., June 26-30. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS. 


N.J., May 7 and 8. 


Chi- 


Pitts- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 


Swamp- 


Atlantic City, 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Planning a Retirement System, ques- 
tions and answers for the guidance of 
college pension committees. New York, 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
ciation of America, 1934. 30 p 


Asso- 


Suggestions for the planning and establishment of 


retirement systems. 


State Programs 


Education in the Drought States, pre- 
pared for Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education by the Research 
Division, National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C., National Education 
1934. 57 p. 25 


Association, mimeog. 2! 


cents. 

A report on the educational problems of the drought 
States 

Proceedings of the Citizens’ Conference 
on School Recovery in Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dept. of public instruction, 1934. 


ri u 
English grammar and composition in grade ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITEC- 54 
8. Master’s, 1934. Pennsylvania State college. 110 TURE. Milwaukee, Wis., May 19-20. of P 
ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF A discussion of the fundamental problems of govern- 
HENRY A yntribution of Robert Bartow THE CENTRAL WEST AND SoutH. Chicago, IIl., ment as related to the public schools 
t e educational development of Texas. 
, May ; ‘ ca 
M ) West Texas State teachers college. J 7 Educating Delaw are’s Children. 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS 2 . 
ea € 1. M [Dover, Del., Dept. of public instruction, 
ARTHUR J School shop management as VernaEs prtasten, a. eeuntae 1934 2 ill 
: % 32 p. illus. 
e-preventative Master's, 1934 Pennsy]- FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON TEACHERS EDUCA- I 
f 73 p. Ms ( Terre . 2-27 
wes ieee TION. Terre Haute, Ind., April 26-27 Presents the social and economic changes which have 
ELS, HARRIET I rhe relationship between . . 
MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB. Ann Arbor, April influenced the public schools; analyzes public-school 
é ‘ ence of sixth grade pupils and their 
2% costs and incomes in Delaware during the past few 
ippreciate art as measured by the McAdory ; 
. . years 
Master 1934. George Washington uni- NATIONAL ADViIsOoRY COUNCIL ON RADIO IN Epuca- . 
; i3p.n TION. Columbus, Ohio, May 6-8 Social T. i 
. _ ’ : - Ocia rendas 
‘e, Harry B. Comparison of scholastic ynonat CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
is measured by Form X of the new Stan- : ‘ f 
‘ : Chicago, Ill., April 24 and 25 The Soncis Adius > P » Pel. 
ement te , of native-born and foreign-born Phe Social A ijustme nt of the Tubereu 
e pupilsin Marion county, exclusive of greater NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: lous, by Beulah Weldon Burhoe. New 
> . . * Te i] > , , . . . . . 
| Master's, 1934. West Virginia university. Miami, Fla., April 28-May 3 York, National Tuberculosis Association 
I , Grace G. A study of the content of prereq- NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR JEWISH EDUCATION. Mont- [c1934] 55 p. 50 cents. 
try courses in relation to the content of real, end of May 
undergraduate courses in home economics Doctor's, ' . ‘ludes t Ts Oce t f rap du 
ty of Mir ) NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLuBs. Phila- Includes chapters on Occupational therapy, Adult 
ersity of Minnesota. 121 p. ms > 9 education in sanatoria, Educational and vocational 
4 L. J C. The t > adviser } delphia, Pa., April 24-May 1 
LL, JOSEPH 1@ DOYS adviser in the status of sanitorium patients 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


Ga., May 14. 


schools for Indians. Doctor’s, 
Columbia university. 120 p 

\ group factor analysis of the 
University 


ent boarding 
Teachers college, 


{AYMOND ( 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


nt questionnaire Doctor’s, 1933. 
er! ilifornia. 93 p. NATIONAL ‘TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION. 
Lake, N. Y., June 24-27. 


AN A \ course of study in home economics 


ilifax, Nova Scotia. Master’s, LANGUAGE 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN 


Storrs, Conn., May 1-11 


7,8, and 9in H 
use university 177 p. ms 
A scale for measuring 


1934. Catholic 


AN, Sister C ELESTINE 
ntal ag 
of America 65 p 


, , THIRD CONFERENCE ON’ BUSINESS 
eé in girls Doctor's, ~ 7 
Chicago, Ill., June 27 and 28 


Rutu A. Gray 
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Atlanta, 


Montreal, May 


Saranac 
ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATION 


MarGaretT F. Ryan 


Twenty Questions on the Economic 
Security of the People, a study outline, 
prepared by the Industrial Dept. of the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. in coop- 
eration with a group of industrial, insur- 
labor leaders. New York, 
Press, c1934. 48 p. 25 


ance, and 
Association 


cents. 
Susan O. Furrerer 
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Uncle Sam’s “Libraries” 





OWN in 
where the rugged, 
mountains laugh at modern meth- 

ods of transportation, it is a hard job to 
spread ‘‘book larnin.”’ 

The people want it ‘‘bad’’, though, and 
the Kentucky Relief Administration has 
put women on horseback to supply it. 
Books are heavy. 
usually transported in quantity by truck 
or car, but not in Leslie County. The 
folks who want them down there live back 
in the mountains and they use the creek 
beds for travel. There are 
their places. 

So the work-relief projects on which 
women are given the opportunity to earn 
their relief in that part of the State include 
a pack-horse library. It is the 
traveling library transported in saddlebags. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, to 
recently reported by Mrs. Ellen 8. Wood- 
ward, director of women’s work for the 
F. E. R. A., considers it one of the most 
interesting examples of service rendered 
under. the work-relief program, and close 
to a thousand library projects have fur- 
nished work relief for more than 10,000 
women. 

In Leslie County, the board of education 
and interested citizens have sponsored the 
collection of some 500 books for circulation 
throughout the county. On 
women workers carry the books packed in 
stout leather saddlebags that hang on 
either side of the saddles. Splashing up 
the creek beds, winding along the ravines, 
they carry the books to isolated rural 
schools and community centers. Often 
as not, a one-room log building serves 
double duty as school and community 
center. 

One route for the pack-horse library 
goes up Hell-Fer-Sartin (sic) Creek. It 
is a tortuous, twisting with a 
rocky bed and brush-tangled banks. At 
Devils Jump Branch the four 
riders separate, each going up a different 
tributary. They 
schools and communities, picking up and 
replenishing the book stocks so that the 
entire 500 circulate 
throughout the county. 

The libraries in n arly a score of other 
Kentucky communities are being aided by 


County, Ky., 


harsh-ribbed 


Leslie 


Elsewhere, they are 


no roads to 


only 


whom it was 


horseback, 


stream 
women 


cover 57 mountain 


books constantly 
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* PACK-HORSE Type in Kentucky Unique Among 
903 Library Projects Sponsored by the F. E. R. A. to 
Provide Work Relief Throughout the United States 





relief workers who supplement the regular 
staffs by repairing 
cataloging, classifying, and indexing. 

In a total of 42 States, needy women are 


damaged volumes, 


providing services to libraries for their 
relief allowances. Mississippi has a pro- 
that reaches into remote rural sec- 
with books and magazines. In 
many sections the library extension proj- 


gram 
tions 
ects use ‘‘bookmobiles’’, libraries on 
wheels stocked with a variety of reading 
material and driven through the country 
where libraries heretofore 
have been unknown. 

The Mississippi program began with a 
collection of 4,500 books owned by the 
Now, 
munities have collected sizeable quantities 
of books and magazines. One worker who 
set out to canvass her territory for gifts of 
books back with eggs, 
canned fruit, and a hen. Families that 
had no money with which to buy reading 


to circulate it 


library commission. many com- 


came molasses, 


material for their homes wanted to help. 
They gladly gave farm produce which 
could be sold to buy books for the library. 

In communities where no library build- 
ing existed to house the books, the problem 
has been solved in numerous’ ways. 
filling 


station, a garage, a cross-roads grocery 


Sometimes a few shelves in a 
store, or in the home of the superintend- 
ent of schools or the minister, serve as 
the library headquarters. 

In Detroit approximately 1,000 women 
on relief, working about 650 at a time, 
were employed on a book-cleaning and 
repairing project. They ranged in age 
from 18 to 60, and 75 percent of them were 
former and 
Working in 50 small groups under the 
the workers 
moved from school to school renovating 
the textbooks. It was estimated they 
increased the life of the average book by 
a year, or a third of its service time, which 
meant a saving to the schools of about 
$105,000. 


office workers saleswomen. 


supervision of forewomen, 


With a materials cost of only $38, one 
county project in Nevada restored 8,000 
The State-wide program for re- 
pairing school books cleaned, fumigated, 
and reconditioned 100,000 
volumes. 

In Haverhill, Mass., 20 workers made 
nearly 25,000 repairs on books in the 
public library, including repairing 17,500 
with one or more 
strengthening the back bindings of 1,400 
volumes, covering 3,500 with new cloth 
covers, and making general 
2,400. They also repaired and mounted 
many photographs, and in addition, 
recataloged 100,000 books. 


In Mathews County, Va., some 3,000 
books were warped and mildewed when a 
recently-completed flooded. 
A women’s work project took up the job 
of salvaging them, and a large proportion 
of the volumes was made usable by the 
needy women who were trained in the art 
of binding and repairing. 

In Montana, booklets of 
material on geography, 
science were prepared for school children 
by binding clipped 
between paper covers. 

In Houlton, Maine, a woman worker 
unearthed a valuable British 
naval achievements, worth, according to 
an authority, about $100, even though it 
had been rebound. In the same attic, a 
long-forgotten envelop divulged a thou- 
sand-dollar with 30 
coupons and a sheaf of $5, $10, and $20 
bills—Confederate money, but of historic 


volumes. 


more than 


volumes leaves torn, 


repairs on 


library was 


interesting 
history, and 


magazine articles 


book on 


bond unclipped 


value for exhibits. 
Throughout the 

library and clerical workers have assisted 

work-relief with 


country experienced 


librarians on a basis 
technical and clerical services. 
Through a women’s work project set up 
in Shawano County, Wis., community 
libraries have established in 12 
villages previously without library facili- 
ties. The project provides a custodian 


been 
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1. Smiles on their faces and their best clothes on their 


Teel |) 
4 


a ad 


™ 


one) 





FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION’ 


backs—for it’s traveling library day at this log school house. 


2. Hazel brings home a library book from school and reads 
it to Aunt Nancy Ann Begley, who lives up Ooten Crick. 
Popcorn hangs over the fireplace. Aunt Nancy made the 
basket and the hearth broom. Hazel’s pappy made Aunt 


3. Down ‘‘ Hell-Fer-Sartin’’ Creek bed they start together in 
a pouring rain to deliver readin’ books to 57 isolated moun- 
tain communities and mountain schools. At Devil's Jump 
Branch they will separate—each going up a different creek. 


4. At Wooten Settlement School the traveling librarians 
select their books and fill their saddle-bags. 


Nancy’s cane and also both chairs out of hickory. 


for ea library, and local organizations 
furnish space and supervision. Books are 
obtained through the State free library 
commission and by donations. The libra- 
ries are for the use of the general public as 
well as relief clients, and the undertaking 
result in a permanent branch library 

system for the county. 
Similar work has been done in bringing 
to date city, county, and court 


records. In Boston, Mass., 611 


transferred the library records from 1852 


to 1899 « 


women 


mnto Library of Congress catalog 
n South Carolina, old wills from 
est record books of the State have 


and bound 


cara I 
Line arl 


pied 
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In Mississippi, a group of needy blind 
women were employed on a project to 
transcribe books into Braille, the method 
by which the blind read by touch. Sec- 
tions of the country which previously had 
given little thought to books and libraries 
have become library conscious; families 
that have never been able to have reading 
material have been supplied with books 
and magazines. The projects have always 
received the support and approval of the 
communities, and numerous local organi- 
zations have given tangible assistance, 
many of them providing cash for the 
purchase of books. Many of the projects 


are expected to be continued, and in nu- 


merous places where the temporary begin- 
ning has been stimulated by the women’s 
projects, community efforts will probably 
carry on the library services permanently 
without work-relief help. 


fe 


So popular is the leaflet, Suggestions for 
Repairing, Repainting School Plants, 
prepared especially for smaller schools by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund,that more than 
25,000 copies have been sent out. Copies 
may still be obtained through the Office 


of Edueation. 
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On Freedom for Teachers 





AM a businessman, not a professional 

educator. 

ever, I feel free to make a certain 
criticism of our school system; for what 
is wrong with the schools, it seems to me, 
is very largely the work, not of educators, 
but of business men. 

To say that our modern schools have 
failed is an 
statement. It seems to me, at least, that 
they have been conspicuously successful 
in many ways. In the natural sciences, 
they have not only discovered great and 
useful truths which had been hidden from 
the human mind throughout the ages, 
but they have raised up a generation of 
fact-finders capable of searching out new 
truths and applying them to the solution 
of many practical problems. 


As a businessman, how- 


unsupportable, one-sided 


In many ways, the American masses 
have become marvellously 
Millions of modern youth, for instance, 
think nothing of high-power 
engines at a speed have 
caused the youth of any other time to 
‘quake with fear; and children who, had 
they lived a century before, would have 
been laboriously learning the routine of 
farm chores, are now discussing radio- 
activity and making their own short-wave 
sets. The schools, to be sure, may not 
be directly responsible for this; but neither 
were the schools of a century ago directly 
responsible for all the education which 
their students received. In each 
the schools have supplemented the educa- 


educated. 


driving 


which would 


case, 


tion which the child received from his 
environment. 
There was, however, this difference. 


The old red schoolhouse, as a rule turned 
out graduates who were equipped to make 
a living in the way that livings were then 
made, equipped also with a workable 
understanding of the relations 
of the period and a workable knowledge 
of its economic set-up. Even the modern 
high school, even the modern university, 
scarcely does that. 


human 


Modern schools, to be sure, do attempt 
to teach economics and sociology, whereas 
the old red schoolhouse did not undertake 
to go much beyond the three R’s. Before 
he entered school, however, or during the 
period in which he attended the elemen- 
tary school, the average child of a century 
ago studied agriculture, industry, and 
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* EDWARD A. FILENE, a Businessman, Criticizes 
Our School System—Blames Businessmen Not Educators 
for “‘ What Is Wrong With the Schools ’’ 





EpWARD A. FILENE, businessman, philan- 
thropist, economist, who in this article pre- 
sents persuasively the case for freedom in 
teaching, should be well known to educators. 
He made a memorable speech before the 
N. E. A. last year at Cleveland. Few 
know, however, that credit now 
popular among teachers, were introduced 
inthe United States by Mr. Filene. Tourist 
third class on steamships by which so many 
thousands of teachers have been able to go 
to Europe since the World War was another 
Filene idea, we are told. Another Filene 
project is the Twentieth Century Fund 
which conducts into vital social 
As secretary, Mr. 


unions, 


research 
and economic problems. 

Filene once employed a young man who is 
now president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Frank. Mr. Filene is an 
American with broad-gage ideas and a 
faculty for putting those ideas into action. 

—EpITor. 


Glenn 





trade in a way which measurably equipped 
him to solve most of their basic problems. 

Agriculture, industry, and trade, to be 
sure, were rather simple problems then. 
The problem of agriculture consisted 
basically of how to grow on the farm 
about all the food which the family ex- 
pected to consume; and the industrial 
problem was mainly a problem of how the 
family could make the things which the 
family expected to use. The problem of 
trade consisted mostly, then, of trying to 
exchange something which the family 
could go without for the few things which 
the family could not produce and still 
could not or would not go without. 

Basically, however, these problems are 
about the same as they ever were. The 
main difference is that the modern family 
produces few if any of the things which 
it consumes and is therefore almost 
wholly dependent upon trade; and very 
few people, either traders or economists, 
even pretend to know how trade can be 
carried on. 


In 1929, for trade slowed 


down to a point where millions of Ameri- 


instance, 


cans suffered acutely and almost every- 
body was alarmed, but nobody seemed to 
know. what to do about it, and most of 
us were of the opinion that nothing either 
could or should be done. 

If we would only wait a while, we were 
told, trade would revive. 

A century ago, it would have been quite 
impossible to fool the average 10-year-old 
in any such way as that. For he knew 
about trade. He knew that if his folks 
had more hogs than they needed, they 
could make a trade with 
which had more hay than it needed, or 
more of something else which his family 
might want. 

If his father couldn’t make a trade with 
the first neighbor he consulted, it never 
occurred to him to blame the condition of 
trade. The way to revive trade, he knew, 
was by trading something for something 
else—which was equally true in 1929, but 
nobody thought of it. Even if a neighbor 
didn’t have any money or any goods in 
those days, it was still possible to do busi- 
ness with him; for he almost always had 
labor-power and that was known to be 
valuable. It was still valuable in 1929, 
but something had happened to us so we 
couldn’t see just how it was valuable; but 
in those uneducated days, the man with- 
out money or products was invited over to 
help create some wealth on a neighboring 
farm, and he would be given some money 
or products in return. 

How was it that people were so wise in 
those days and so foolish in ours, in spite 
of the better schooling of this latter time? 
The answer is plainly that the home in 
those days educated its children in the 
ways of life. It did this because it could. 
The modern home does not do it because 
it can’t. The modern home can tell its 
children where father works, if he is work- 
ing, but it cannot, as a rule, acquaint 
him exactly with what father does and 
why. He may work in a bank, but the 


some family 
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annot explain banking, and surely 

C: t ask the children to help on such a 
He may work on the railroad, but 
those who own the railroads may not 

to explain them. They may be 

a g under the impression that rail- 


for bondholders, 


transportation of goods and people. 


marily not 


work in an office or factory tied 


me mysterious way with the work 


other office or factory, giving some 
se r manufacturing some gadget 
e second organization is in the 


of purchasing during those periods 
business happens to be good, but 
wl has to shut down and throw father 
into unemployment if business happens to 


As to why business is bad, father 


ha t the slightest idea. Neither, in all 
probability, have his employers, and it is 
their derstanding that it is hardly worth 
fis g out as they couldn’t do anything 
aboutitanyway. Employers, they think, 
are quite helpless in this matter of unem- 
ployment. 

Contrast the schoolboy living in that 


sort of environment with the average 
\ ester in the old red schoolhouse a 
century ago. The boy in agrarian days 
not only learned how to make the soil 
do what he wanted it to do but ob- 
tained a first-hand acquaintance with 
all the essential industries—construction, 
transportation, textiles, milling, slaughter- 


ing, packing, preserving, and, of course, 
light, and power. He knew by ac- 
observation, contact, and 


tion, what 


coopera- 
all these things meant to life 
community and how they could be 


controlled to serve the purposes of that 


community. He knew that heat came 
from the woodlot, light from a sheep’s 
nnards” and power from the raising 


and training of certain colts and calves. 


The child in this machine age learns from 
his environment that the people who get 
what they want are those who have the 
mone but behind that one stark fact, 
there seems to be a great blank wall. 


Yes, the 


ics and sociology to certain students who 


modern schools teach econom- 


have a flair for formulas; but how much 


of the mystery of their own economic 
status is thus cleared up for them? How 
much stirring truth do they drink in as 


to the heat, light, 


If they can’t use the rail- 


workings of modern 


and power? 
roads as they would jike to use them, do 
their classes in economics tell them what 
to do about it? If father is out of a job, 
does the boy learn what the trouble is 
and just how that may be corrected? If 
the family income doesn’t enable him to 
live 


economics suggest a way by which the 


like the other boy 8, does his class in 


injustice may be corrected? 
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It is my understanding that econ 


is not taught in our schools in any such 


exciting way as that. It is my under- 
standing that the teachers themselves, 


and even the people who write the text- 
books, do not pretend to know the answers 
that if they did 

they organized 


their classes to undertake any very search- 


to such questions; and 


pretend to know, or if 
ing inquiry along these lines, there would 
be some danger of their losing their jobs 
Why? Because certain business interests 
wouldn’t like it. 

a business man and | can under- 
they 


I am 


stand why wouldn’t like it. I can 


understand their fear of irrational, radical, 
and subversive theories creeping into our 
schools. I even share the fear myself. 
Nevertheless I can’t help noting that we 
have made tremendous progress in chem- 
istry, physics, and many other subjects in 
which business interests have not inter- 


fered 


we have made almost no progress (unless 


with the educational process, and 


it has been during the past 2 years) in 
acquainting the mind of youth with the 
real nature of the modern economic and 
social set-up. 

We business men had uses for chemistry 
and physics, which could not be learned 
in any other way than by organized fact- 
finding. We had no opinions whatever as 
to any chemical formula, and we never 
asked for anyone’s opinion on any chem- 
ical problem. We wanted the exact facts, 


no matter how dangerous or subversive 


the facts might be. We did have opin- 
however, as to the 


We had 


to how labor should behave, employed or 


ions, social and 


economic set-up. opinions as 
unemployed. We had opinions as to the 
profits we should be permitted to take, 


And 


inalienable 


whether they were earned or not. 
we had opinions as to our 
rights; and if the schools were to teach 
the social sciences, we wanted to have the 
subjects taught in harmony with all these 
fixed opinions. In fact, we insisted on it. 

We encouraged professors of chemistry 
to air all the subversive theories which 
be suggested by their investiga- 
tions; and we encouraged their students 


might 


to prove that their professors were wrong 
if they could possibly dig up the proof. 
didn’t 
heresy there was, for we had faith in the 
truth if it could only be discovered; and 
knew that the best 
covering the truth lay in one’s freedom to 
challenge formula, no 
matter how basic it might seem to be. 
The results were good. 


In physics, we care how much 


we chance of dis- 


every ancient 


In the social sciences, however, we did 
not trust the There 
was the 
gathering of facts and figures, providing 


method. 
no objection, to be 


scientific 
sure, to 


the conclusions reached could be guaran- 


teed 1 armonize with our previously 
formed conclusions. But there must be 
nothing subversive. There must be no 
**heresy 

And the results were not so good. 


When, in fact, we found it no longer pos- 


sible to carry on business, none of us 
could understand what the trouble was. 
The se hadn't 


of what had been happening in economic 


hools given us an inkling 


and social evolution. We hadn’t let 
them 
Well—better late than never. We must 


children and 


adults can become as well acquainted, at 


distover a way by which 
least, with the present economic and social 
set-up, as were the folks of the agrarian 
age with theirs.) To say that modern life 
is too complicated for individuals to grasp 
If it is 
too complicated for individuals to play a 


is merely begging the question. 


conscious part in it, it is too complicated 
to be lived; and unless we have a popula- 
and trained to 
play such a conscious part, we will not be 


tion generally educated 
able to continue in’ this medern life. 

We have individual responsibilities—all 
of us wage- 
earners, farmers, or members of the various 


this 


whether business men, 


professions; and we cannot make 


modern civilization work unless those 
individual responsibilities are adequately 
accepted and discharged. To accept 
them, however, we must know what they 
are. Today we do not know. We do 


not even understand what the social set- 
Even in these days of the New 
Deal, in which a great light is beginning 
to break, the great majority of us are still 
waiting to “what the 
will do”’, or “‘what capital will do” or 
‘“‘what labor will do’’, and are unable as 
vet 


up is. 


see Government 


to see the situation in terms of our 
This sit- 
uation must be changed and only educa- 
As to what kind of 
education, | can see no hope excepting in 
the kind which has worked so well in the 
the method of scientific 


own individual responsibilities. 


tion can change it. 


natural sciences 
fact-finding. 

In our school boards today, can we not 
at least lay down certain principles for the 
organization of this necessary education? 
Granted that no one knows enough to 
teach the subjects which must be taught, 
can we not at least agree to take off all 
restrictions so that teachers and students 
will be free to learn everything which can 
be discovered? 

[I know that my proposal is dangerous. 
A little knowledge is always dangerous, 
but that does not constitute a sufficient 
reason for not acquiring a little knowledge. 
Chemistry is also dangerous. So is life. 
The only really safe place seems to be the 
cemetery; but our civilization, I am con- 
vinced, does not want to take that course, 
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The Vocational Summary 


x * * 





UMEROUS examples are avail- 
able of the way in which voca- 
tional education is functioning 
in retraining workers, who as a result of 
technological changes, are threatened with 
the loss of their jobs. Here is one from 
Pontiac, Mich. Some months ago a motor 
truck manufacturing concern in that city 
foresaw that sheet metal and welded steel 
were displacing wood in the manufacture 
of automobile truck bodies. With this in 
mind, they sought the help of the voca- 
tional education department of the public 
schools in Pontiac in retraining the erst- 
while woodworkers as welders and sheet- 
metal workers. Thirty woodworkers, re- 
trained for the new work will be ready for 
the change in auto-body construction 
when it comes. 


Farm Project Standards 


It is not always easy, H. W. Sanders, of 
the department of agricultural education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, believes, to 
determine whether supervised farm prac- 
tice work carried on by vocational agricul- 
tural students has been satisfactory. 
**Some hold the view,’”’ he says, ‘‘that the 
financial measure—the making of a good 
profit on the project—should take preced- 
ence over all others. One State sets as 
its measure of satisfactory results total 
earnings of $1,000 for the 4 years of super- 
vised practice. Kentucky’s standard is 
550 hours of supervised farm practice work 
for the 4-year course. Florida requires a 
minimum of 180 pupil-hours of supervised 
practice work, and net return of $150 each 
year, and Missouri a minimum net profit of 
$75 a year. For many reasons the finan- 
cial goal has not been entirely satisfactory, 
although it should undoubtedly have con- 
siderable weight. Some teachers contend 
that the training value is the important 
thing, holding that a boy may learn much 
while earning little. It is obvious that 
much of our confusion in measuring results 
has been due to confused ideas concerning 
objectives or desirable outcomes of super- 
vised practice work. A distinction should 
be made as to the various objectives. For 
convenience three types may be recognized 
(1) financial, (2) efficiency of production, 
and (3) educational.” 

Mr. Sanders’ observations are contained 
ina publication, entitled ‘‘ Supervised Farm 
Practice—Keeping and Using Records,” 
issued by Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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Personnel changes 


Two new members have been added to 
the staff of the home economics service, 
Federal Office of Education. Miss Rua 
Van Horn has been appointed Federal 





Miss Rua Van Horn, Federal agent in 
home economics. 


agent in home economics for the Southern 
region, and Mrs. Dora S. Lewis as Federal 
agent for the Pacific region. 

Miss Van Horn, who for the past 3 


years has been supervisor of vocational ° 


classes in home economies in Oakland, 


Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Federal agent in 
home economics. 


Calif., was for 5 years State supervisor for 
home economics and head of teacher train- 
ing in home Montana. 
She taught and supervised the teaching of 


economics for 


home economics in the public schools of 
Winnetka, IIl., and in several towns in 
North Carolina, and has conducted home 
economics teacher training summer courses 
at Chicago University, University of 


Washington, Iowa State College, and 
Colorado State College. 
Mrs. Lewis, comes to the Office of 


Education from the position of supervi- 
sor of home economics for the State of 
Washington, which she has held for the 
past 6 years. She was for 2 years assistant 
professor of home economics and dean of 
women in the University of Hawaii. 
Her teaching experience includes a period 
of 6 years on the home economics staff, 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash., 
and a period of several years in the public 
schools of Washington. 


Michigan safety bulletin 


As evidence of the increasing attention 
being given to safety in vocational trade 
and industrial schools, the February issue 
of Scuoot Lire noted the efficient safety 
plan set up in Pittsburgh vocational 
schools. For those who are interested in 
such programs, Bulletin 228, Shop Safe- 
ty Rules for Teachers Students, 
recently issued by the Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion will be of Incorporating 
the ideas of a research committee of the 
Michigan Industrial Society, the bulletin 
contains general instructions to be fol- 
lowed in a shop safety program, specific 
instructions to shop teachers, a shop 
safety organization plan, suggested shop 
safety regulations, and regulations to 
cover safety measures in specific types of 
shops and with specific safety equipment. 


and 


interest. 


Practical and economical 


Pittsburgh again! And this time it’s 
a piece of emergency work done by teach- 
ers and pupils in the household-economy 
department of the city’s school system, in 
an attempt to help families on relief and 
in reduced circumstances to maintain a 
normal, healthy diet. To with, 
household-economy teachers and students 
made a study of the welfare food supplies 
to determine how these could be used in 


begin 


supplying their full caloric and vitamin 
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ce t and, incidentally, to eliminate 
the idly routine in the necessarily mo- 
not is daily diet. The food habits of 
the people involved—most of them were of 
foreign extraction—were considered. Ar- 
rangement was made for meetings of 
small neighborhood groups in school kitech- 
el Teachers, pupils, and women from 
the neighborhoods, aided in the demon- 
strations, held after regular school hours. 
The lemonstrations consisted of cooked 
fo r one day’s consumption—three 
arrangements of food being placed on 
tables ready for the regular meals. In 
addition, main dishes for two or three 
other dinners were placed in sight. Dup- 
licates of these dishes were prepared before 
the group. Mimeographed sheets con- 
taining recipes and describing the pro- 
cesses used, were distributed and questions 
were invited. Later, the women, and in 
ma cases men who came to these demon- 
strations, passed before the tables, helping 
themselves. The size of the groups per- 


mitted an intimacy which could not be 


established in a larger gathering. Instead 
of s ng the food in a number of dishes 
the an of cooking much of it up into one 
dish, with meat for a flavor, was followed. 
To aid her in planning demonstrations, 


Miss Irene McDermott, director of house- 


hold economy in the Pittsburgh schools, 
made frequent visits to the homes, where 
she picked up practical suggestions from 
housekeepers. And the teachers contrib- 
uted the food used in the group demon- 
strations. 


To Czechoslovakia 


The United States will be represented 
it e Sixth International Congress on 
Commercial Education to be held in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, during the first 
week in September. The purpose of the 
congress is to bring together leaders in 
b ess education, especially those in 


government, university, and secondary 


school administrative and teaching posi- 
tions, to discuss practices and trends in 
b ess education. A 2-week tour of 
industrial cities, spas, and business edu- 
cation centers of Czechoslovakia, will be 
a eliminary feature of the congress. 


Individual farm service 


An interesting experiment was carried 
It grew out of 
the perplexity of farmers in formulating 
a farm program to follow on land taken 


on in Arkansas last year. 


cotton acreage under the Federal 
Under the Arkansas 


out of 


crop control plan. 


plan each teacher picks six farmers in 
his community, studies their farming 
situations in detail, and with the informa- 
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is obtained to build on works out 
for The 


agrees with each farmer to 


tion th 
a 5-year program each farm. 
teacher then 
supervise the carrying out of the program 
forhisfarm. So well has this plan worked 
during the first year it has been in opera- 
tion that many agricultural teachers have 
added six additional farms to their list for 


the current year. 
Household service training 


Necessity for cooperation between train- 
ing and placement groups in setting up 
and operating training courses for house- 
hold service workers is emphasized in a 
circular, Miscellaneous 1613, recently is- 
sued by the Federal Office of Education. 
These two groups, the publication ex- 
plains, should, through conferences with 
household employers, determine the pre- 
and 


standards of employment 


at an understanding of the prac- 


vailing 
arrive 
tices in the local community, as well as of 
the types of work desired by the house- 
holder, and the privileges to be accorded 
the Training 
pointed out, should be short, in considera- 
tion of the small margin of cash reserve 
Place- 


worker. periods, it is 


of prospective household workers. 


ment employment and follow-up on the 
job are indispensable. Follow-up may 
be by the nstructor, the school coordi- 
nator, or the placement worker. The 


worker, in turn should be required to make 
a report as to whether the training has 
been adequate and the placement satis- 
factory. In addition to cooperating with 
leading employers, training groups should 
cooperate with such organizations as the 
Big Sisters, Y. W. C. A., Council of 
Women, Catholic Women’s Or- 
ganizations, and Federal-State Employ- 


Jewish 
ment Services. An advisory committee 
to create public interest in the enterprise 
Mrs. Anna Lalor Bur- 
dick, special agent for girls and women, 
Office of of the 
circular. 


is recommended. 


Education, is author 


Nation-wide 


In a note headed “‘ Rural Social Trends’ 
in the January issue of Scnoou Lirs, refer- 
ence was made to studies in Ohio made by 
Dr. Edmund des Brunner, professor of 
Columbia This 
error. Dr. Brunner’s studies in 
the field of rural social trends were Nation- 
wide. 


education, University. 


was in 


CHARLES M. ArTHUR 





New racks for Education publications. 


* THE Federal Office of Education 
needed some racks to display its bulletins 
and publications at conventions 
and meetings. The boys pictured here, 
students in industrial arts at the Bladens- 
burg (Md.) Junior High 
structed four racks of the type shown. 


other 


School, con- 


These racks were so constructed that they 
may be easily taken down and packed for 


shipment. Special credit is due A. E. 
Robinson, industrial arts instructor, and 
Robert B. Wilson, principal of the school, 
for their cooperation in having these racks 
Those shown in the photo- 
graph, reading from left to right: Mr. 
Robinson, Joseph Hill, William Burdick, 
Eugene Gasch, Harvey Rivenbark, Cleo 
Stack, and Mr. Wilson. 


constructed. 
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The Colleges 





IN HIS new book, The Chicago College 
Plan, recently Dean 
S$. Boucher, of the University of Chicago 
predicts that improvements in methods 
of testing students’ will 
bring revolutionary advances in educa- 
tional methods in the future. Educators 
for generations centered 
tion on mechanical arrangements designed 
to facilitate the of education 
without having developed anything ap- 
proaching an adequate method of meas- 
uring validity reliability of the 
educational product. The new plan effec- 
tive since 1931 is based on the theory that 
the junior be 
devoted to general education; Chicago’s 
plan includes four general courses, one 
each in the fields of the humanities, the 
social sciences, the physical sciences, and 
the biological Attainment 
measured in comprehensive examinations, 
which a student may take whenever they 
are offered, whether he has attended all or 
none of the corresponding general courses 


issued, Chauncey 


achievement 


have atten- 


pursuit 


and 


college division should 


sciences. is 


San Francisco Junior College.—This new 
college is to be established with the aid of 
the University of California. Pending 
the erection of permanent quarters it will 
be housed in the University Extension 
Building located at 540 Powell Street. It 
was approved because hundreds of high 
school graduates in San 
unable to attend any higher institutions 
and hundreds are attending neighboring 
junior colleges each year; it is costing the 
county approximately $100,000 a year to 
pay the tuition charges of resident stu- 
dents in attendance at junior colleges in 
other counties of California. 

Bennington College (Vt.). — After 2 
months of practical work in their chosen 
fields of study, 230 students at Benning- 
ton College have returned to resume their 
college activities. The work of the 
second semester will continue until the 
end of June in order to make up for time 
out of college this winter. 


Francisco are 


Massachusetts State College-—So many 
students are forced to cut their college 
expenses by buying their own food and 
preparing their own meals that the head 
of the department of physical education 
asked the nutrition laboratory to prepare 
a bulletin containing suggestions as to 
how to cut food costs without sacrificing 
health. The bulletin includes a complete 
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* 


budget of expenses for the student who 
can spend $3 a week. 
University of Denver 
Second Annual School 
ference under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, will be held July 13-26 for 
and 


(Colo.). — The 
Executive’s Con- 


superintendents, principals, school 
executives who are unable to attend the 
regular summer term of the University. 

Pennsylvania State College-—Once again 
there is a demand for graduate engineers. 
There have been individual calls for ex- 
perienced all the and 
general inquiries about the June graduat- 


engineers year, 
ing class have been received from a num- 
ber of firms since January. Several per- 
sonnel directors have already visited the 
to prospective grad- 
uates. The to for 
mechanical engineers, first, with calls for 


campus interview 


demand seems be 
electrical and industrial engineers; capable 
graduates in these fields should experience 
little difficulty in obtaining positions this 
June, it is predicted. 

(Mich.).—An 


matie sailing system developed by the 


Wayne University auto- 
engineering students of Wayne University 
has recently been patented by the Lock- 
bar Boat Company of Riverside, Canada. 

University of On May 7 the 
high-school testing program 


Towa. 
every-pupil 
will be held simultaneously in all schools, 
and the best scholars will compete at the 
university June 3 and 4. This is the 
seventh and last year of the competition 
between After this year the 
competitive feature will be dropped since 


schools. 


some of the original purposes of the pro- 


gram have been fulfilled. Last year 
about 200 schools competed, and 53 others 
entered as noncompetitors. The State 
scholarship contest, however, will be 


retained somewhat modified basis. 


This now brings some 1,100 pupils to the 


on & 


university early in June, with the tests 
determining the best scholars in each of 
14 subjects. 

Bucknell University, (Pa.)—National 
Bucknell alumni night was celebrated on 
March 16 at 6 p. m. with many alumni 
dinners and Bucknell parties throughout 
the country. An interesting feature was 
the alma mater broadcast at that hour 
simultaneously to all her great family. 

University of Michigan.—The first of 
the two 5-week summer terms in the 
University of Michigan Law School will 


begin on June 18 this year, followed on 


June 24 by the opening of work in all 
other schools and colleges. About 700 
courses, given by a teaching staff of over 
400, are scheduled. Four off-campus 


stations will also operate as usual—Camp 
Davis, Jackson, Wyo., for field work in 
surveying; the station at Mills Springs, 
Ky., for practical work in geography and 
geology; the upper forestry 
and conservation camp in 
and the Biological Station at 
Lake. 

Fifty-three percent of the students at 


peninsula 
Alger County; 
Douglas 


the university are wholly or partly sup- 
ported by their earnings made while at- 
the 
and over one-fourth of the women are in 
the working group; 23 percent of the men 
and 12 percent of the women are wholly 


tending school; three-fifths of men 


self-supporting. 


WaLTer J. GREENLEAF 








Measurement 
Today 


* 


A COOPERATIVE piece of research the 
Office of Education in the 
measurement field is the establishment of 








is fostering 
equivalent scores among general mental 
ability tests intelligence tests. In 
keeping cumulative records for guidance 
purposes it is highly desirable to have 


or 


scores in different tests have some com- 
parable meaning. As long as tests are 
given to different groups comparability 
will always be questionable. The first 
step, it seems to workers in the Office of 
Education, to 
among these general mental ability tests. 
With this first step accomplished, it may 
possible for any individual 


is establish equivalency 


be school 
system to relate scores on other tests to 
a general test and thereby get some com- 


mon basis for comparisons. 


One of the general topics around which 
programs of the American Educational 
Research Association meeting at Atlantic 
City were centered was: ‘‘How would 
school practices be changed if the results 
of research were put into effect?” Apart 
from many specific certain 
general conclusions seemed to arise from 
a consideration of the topic. One was 
that cooperative research is needed. At 
present much research is done by graduate 
students who must because of limitations 
of time and effort choose topics which do 
not as a rule cover the many important 


conclusions 
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uns 1 problems of education, because 
these problems require experimentation 
over a ng period of time or require the 
extensive effort of many experimenters, 
oI t] Barr, in an editorial in the 
Journal of Educational Research for 
Janua 1935, emphasizes this same point. 

\ second general conclusion seeming to 
gr out of the meeting, allied to the one 
mentioned, was that much more research 

careful research—was needed. A third 
conclusion was that better plans should 
be formulated for getting the results of 
research into practice. 

The problem of direct measurement of 
pupil adjustment is being attacked 
vigorously from many quarters. It is 
probable that some of the instruments of 
the measurement of pupil adjustment 
may be now used by schools as a practical 
instrument in measuring the efficiency in 


different 
Pintner, 


this regard of many types of 


Mal- 


ler, Forlano, and Axelrod, in the January 


schools and curriculums. 


number of the Journal of Educational 
Research, describe one instrument for 
this purpose for pupils in grades 4 to 8. 
Bell has constructed another for pupils in 
high school and college called the Adjust- 
ment Inventory. It is published by the 


Stanford University Press. 


Davin SEGEL 








Electrifying Education 





the International 


Federation of Teaching Associations and 


IN conjunction with 


the International Federation of Secondary 


Teachers, the World Conference of the 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions is to be held at Oxford, England, 
from August 10 to 17. The British Film 


Institute is arranging the program of the 


visual section which has been given an 


important place in the conference. 


Copies of The 
tionally Owned 
Horizons (Information Series Nos. 10 and 
11) may National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
60 East 42d Street, New York City. 


Problem of the Institu- 
Station 


Widening 


and 


be obtained from the 


In the 1935 The 
National Student Mirror is an announce- 


February issue of 


ment of a motion picture contest with a 
$50 prize offered by the Harmon Founda- 








Chilean Educators Feted 





SECRETARY of State Cordell Hull 
welcomed distinguished Chilean educators 
visiting in the United States at a dinner 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Edueation, March 18, in Washington, 
». €. Honored guests were Sefior 
Juvenal Herndndez, 35-year-old rector of 


Chile; Prof. Paul 
Ramirez, secretary-general of the Second 


Inter 


the | niversity of 


American Conference of Education; 


His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile 
und Sefiorita Trucco; Sefora Amanda 
Labarca, Member of the Council of the 
University of Chile; the Honorable 
Benjamin Cohen, Counselor of the Chilean 


Prof. Gustavo Lira, dean of 


the faculty of mathematics, University of 


Embassy rs 


Chile; and Professor Dario Benavente, 
director of the University of Chile law 
school 

Former Commissioner of Education 


George F. 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior Oscar 


Zook served as chairman, and 


Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker gave an ad- 


L. Chapman, as toastmaster. 
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dress of welcome, and Assistant Commis- 
C. Wright presented the motion 
picture of the Inter-American Conference 
on Education which he took as delegate to 


sioner J. 


the meeting last September. 

Others who attended the dinner for the 
Chilean visitors, who have visited schools 
and colleges from Los Angeles to Boston, 
Education 
William John Cooper and Mrs. Cooper; 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
Bess Goodykoontz; Hon. Sumner Welles, 
of the State Department; William S. 
Culbertson, former Ambassador to Chile, 
and Mrs. Culbertson; Secretary Willard 
E. Givens, of the National Education 
Association, and Mrs. Givens; Harold G. 
Moulton, President, Brookings Insti- 
tution, and Mrs. Moulton; and Leo 8. 
Rowe, Director General, Pan 
Union. 

On March 20 Sefiora Labarca 
interviewed on the regular weekly program 
of Education in the News, presented by 
the Federal Office of Education. 


were former Commissioner of 


American 


was 


tion for the best 16 mm film interpreting 
life by nonprofessional 
Further details 
may be obtained from the National 
Student Federation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. The magazine 
carries an interesting article on the making 
of undergraduate motion pictures. 


cr pllege 


individuals 


college 
or groups 


same 


Mr. William Slater, headmaster of 
Adelphi Academy is broadcasting a series 
of programs for children over the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. each Saturday morning at 11 o’clock. 
“The purpose of this series’’, states Mr. 
Slater, “is to further children’s interest in 
what other children are doing throughout 
the world and what is happening to other 
children.”’ 


Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, director of Research 
of the National Committee on Education 
by Radio (1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C.) has recently com- 
pleted two studies on Radio Broadcasting 
Activities of State Congresses of Parents and 
Teachers and Radio Broadcasting Activities 
Libraries 
get free 
copies by communicating with Dr. Tyler. 


of State Teachers Associations. 


and interested educators may 


Free copies of Broadcasting in the Public 
Interest by Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth of the National Broadcasting Co. 
may be obtained from the National Broad- 
casting Co., Radio City, New York City. 


President 


A Proposed Community Motion Picture 


Program has been issued by the Lower 
West Side Motion Picture Council, 55 
Washington Square, South, New York 
City. 


The Sixth Annual Institute for Educa- 
Radio the Fifth Annual 
Assembly of the National Advisory Coun- 
Radio in Education will be held 
jointly at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, on May 6, 7, and 8. 
Interested should address Dr. 
W. W. Charters, chairman, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


tion by and 


cil on 


persons 


Cure M. Koon 
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% THIS reserve champion lamb at the 
Houston Fat Stock Show was presented to 
Vice President John N. Garner at the 
Senate Office Building in Washington on 
March 19, a gift of the Future Farmers of 
America. The lamb, fed by Carl Kapus, 
Fredericksburg, Tex., a of the 
F. F. A. organization, was sold to the 
A-—B-C Stores in Houston at auction sales 
on March 11. It brought $1.10 a pound. 
Mr. Holdbrook, A—B—C Store buyer, pur- 
chased the lamb so that it could be sent 
to Mr. Garner with the compliments of 
the Future Farmers. The lamb was bred 
by Harper Rawlings, vocational agricul- 
ture teacher at Fredericksburg, Tex., who 


member 





purchased the foundation stock from Mr. 
Garner’s home county, Uvalde. Partici- 
pating in the presentation, and pictured 
above, left to right, were John A. Linke, 
chief, Agricultural Education Service, 
Federal Office of Education; Oscar L. 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior; Mr. and Mrs. Garner, and W. A. 
Ross, of the Federal Office of Education, 
national executive secretary of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

Texas has the largest F. F. A. Associa- 
tion in the United States, striving to 
reach the membership goal of 10,000 this 
year under leadership of J. B. Rutland, 
Texas State adviser for Future Farmers. 


‘ 





Atlantic City Beach Marks 


[Continued from page 172] 
turn to rostrum. His second speech was, 
like his first, excellent. 
the convention quite thoroughly in his 
daily column, syndicated throughout the 


United States. 


Broun reported 


—* 


Officers elected were A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of Providence, 
R. L., president; A. L. Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver, Colo., second 
vice president; Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


schools, 


— + 


What was sung at Atlantic City will 
probably be remembered longer than 
what was said. The Westminster Choir’s 
emulation of the angelic chorus recalled 
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the A Cappella achievements of the St. Olaf 
Choir at previous N. E. A. meetings. 
Presentation on Sunday evening of Hansel 
and Gretel with opera singers taking the 
lead accompanied by a_ well-trained 
chorus of 375 Atlantic City elementary 
school children and a New Jersey high- 
school orchestra, provided a distinct and 
remarkably successful innovation in school 
music. 
—_ & ———_ 

For the first time regular reports of 
convention highlights were broadcast each 
day. School officials not in attendance 
received radio capsule versions at 6 p. m., 
E. 8. T., each day over the NBC Chain. 


——— *& ——- 


The convention resolved for: Federal 


emergency aid administered through the 


Federal Office of Education to 
schools open; restoration and increase of 
the Federal Office of staff; 
Federal support to insure adequate edu- 
cation for all 
national survey by the Office of Educa- 
tion (1) to determine need for Federal 
support and (2) to supply basis for a 
national program of relief 
funds for a program of work and educa- 
tion for unemployed youth administered 
by the Office of Education; greater em- 
phasis on mental hygiene, preparation for 


keep 
Education 


children; comprehensive 


education; 


citizenship, more adequate salaries for 
teachers, provision for physically handi- 
sapped children, stress on traffic safety, 
and study of 
freedom. 

We favor, the resolutions also declared: 
Abolishing child labor, taking profit out 
of war, abolition of block-booking and 
blind-selling in the 
dustry, better radio programs with more 
time for education. 


problems of academic 


motion picture in- 








In the Libraries 
* 





Scuoou Lire goes to scores of different 
kinds of libraries throughout the United 
States. Librarians are invited to send ac- 
counts of library activities and progressive 
library practices to the author of this column, 
Miss Sabra W. Vought, Federal Office of 
Education Librarian, for future publication. 


EDITOR 





THE interchange of librarians has 
seemed as desirable and practical as the 
exchange of professors. Several such 
exchanges are in actual process at the 
present time. Two the 
library staff of the University of Michigan 
are going to Europe on an exchange basis. 
One goes to Rome to replace a librarian 


who is coming to the United States for 


members’ of 


professional training, and one to England 
on direct exchange. The travel expenses 
are being borne by the Rockfeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation. 


Several colleges and universities are 
encouraging student library contests, in 
which prizes are offered for the best per- 
sonal libraries collected during the stu- 
dents’ college years. Such contests have 
been sponsored by the 
California and Minnesota and by Smith 


and Swarthmore colleges. 


Universities of 
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To counteract the accusation that col- 
lege graduates do not read, the librarian 
of Teachers College, Emporia, Kans., 
has compiled a short list of ‘‘thin books” 
whi should appeal to the busiest person. 
The list appears in the Alumni News, 
for February 1935. 

Miss Willie Welch, State supervisor of 
publie school libraries in Alabama, has 
prepared a list of books suitable for 
scho braries, most of which can be 
bought for 10 or 15 cents. The list 
in< es Bible stories, nature stories, 
pot and even a Rand-MeNally Atlas 
which costs 20 cents. The list was pub- 
lished in the Alabama School Journal for 


November 1934. 


The movement for fraternity libraries 
in colleges is spreading in institutions 
large and small. Willard P. Lewis, 


librarian of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
the Library Journal of March 1, 
discusses the subject and shows how the 
Penn State. 


lege » il 


project is carried on at 


One solution of the problem of storage 
which is so vital in the larger libraries, 
seems to lie in the possibility of filming 
books which are needed in scholarly re- 
searc! A step in this direction has been 
the filming of the reports of the hearings 
on the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. 


hearings covered some 280,000 pages. 


These 


The New York Times has also expressed 
a willingness to film copies of the Times 
published during the war years, if enough 
One librarian 
has said that the films of the Times for 
these five years would about fill a collar 
box 


subscribers are interested. 





Since Last We Met 


[Continued from page 169] 


Society for Curriculum Study, 425 West 
One Hundred Twenty-third Street, New 
York City, 

, a new venture by the publishers 
ef .* Magazine”’, and 
Management. ”’ 


fe 


and ‘‘Boys and Girls News- 
papel ig 


Parents **School 


About the time this issue of ScHoon 
Lire reaches you, the Office of Education 
radio program of Education in the News 


will be one year old. The program began 
April 25, 1934. To date we have had 
only one speech—a 5-minute talk by 
John Finley, of the New York Times. 


That, we think, is a record for programs 
education. Most popular 
been the self-tests for listeners, pre- 
pared by Dr. David Segel, Office of Edu- 
cation specialist in tests and measure- 


broadcast on 


ha Ve 


ments. 
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Schools Report 
[Continued from page 171] 


the city superintendent of schools in all 
cities having 500,000 or more population; 
a material increase in the State distribu- 
tive fund for schools; raising the certifica- 
tion requirements for elementary teachers 
so that the minimum requirements shall 
2 high- 


be years of training above the 


BCHOOL level, 


such training to be had by 
actual attendance at an accredited educa- 
tional institution; compulsory supervisory 
certificates for county superintendents of 
schools; the adoption of a larger, more 
economical and efficient unit of local school 
administration for the State of Illinois. 

Chicago’s Schools, vol. 1, no. 6, Decem- 
ber 1934. 


Water 8S. Derrennpauan. 








Indian Education 





7 


SEVENTEEN paintings by Pueblo day 
school children make ‘up the entire con- 
tribution of the United States to the first 
comprehensive international exhibition of 
The 
and 


children’s paintings ever assembled. 
Indian children used ‘‘earth colors” 
made their own paints. 

Miss Rose K. Brandt, supervisor of 
elementary education, reports that during 
the Pueblo 
children, accompanied by teachers, and 
frequently by parents, scoured the hills in 
the local New Mexico community to find 
the 
might produce colors they desired to use 
in their painting. The rich reds, browns, 
and whites had long been used by native 
women for painting designs on their pot- 
tery. The children’s experimenting with 
the same medium for painting on paper, 
therefore, became a thrilling adventure. 
Clay and sandstone were the most com- 
mon sources, yielding practically every 
color except strong greens and 
Black was provided by using soot. 
not all colors were found in every locality, 
schools exchanged materials in order that 
all might be provided with the necessary 


past year the day school 


arth materials out of which they 


blues. 
Since 


colors. 

Now on tour of the leading art centers 
of the country under the auspices of the 
College Art Association, the exhibit in- 
cludes work from 42 countries, including 
Japan, Bali, Russia, Mexico, France, and 
Spain. 
trade and _ vocational 
schools.—With the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, a committee 
on nonreservation trade and vocational 
schools composed of Miss Mary Stewart, 
assistant director of the education divi- 
Miss Edna Groves, supervisor of 
home economics, and Mr. James Arent- 
son, supervisor of trade and vocational 
education, has been set up in the Educa- 
tion Division, of which Mr. A. C. Monahan 
is acting director. 


Nonreservation 


sion, 


This committee, in conjunction with 
the superintendents of the institutions, 
will work out a definition of the functions 
and work of the institutions, 
which will be presented to the education 
staff of the Washington office and to the 
When 
these definitions are approved, the com- 
mittee will 
tendents in working out complete pro- 
for the under their 


each of 


Commissioner for consideration. 


assist the various superin- 


grams institutions 
charge. 

The committee has visited 2 of the 10 
schools in this classification, Haskell and 
Chilocco, and expects to visit others dur- 
ing the spring. 

The definition of each institution as 
proposed will include a statement relative 
to the general region to be served by the 


school, the functions of the school 
particularly concerning curriculum, en- 
trance requirements for their regular 


courses, graduation requirements, types 
of students to be admitted, how students 
are to be selected and by whom, and other 
matters. Under broad 
definitions it is expected that the superin- 
tendents and local staffs can work out 
programs suited to the individual Indians 
and based upon their needs, keeping in 
mind the preparation for life work on 
reservations and in connection with Indian 
groups, where most of the previous gradu- 
ates are now living, and where, it may be 
assumed, the majority of the graduates 
will go in the future. 

This is in line with an attempt being 
made by Commissioner Collier to fit the 
work of the schools to the needs of the 
Indian boys and girls, rather than to fit 
them into a fixed school curriculum. 


—_x—_ 


essential these 


Mr. P. K. Winkler has recently com- 
pleted a master’s thesis on “ The Psychol- 
ogy of Listening” at the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany. 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from age nNC1ies issuing 
them. Request only cost publica- 
tions from the of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 
[check or 


order| at time of ordering. 


Supe rintendent 


closing remittance money 





NATIONAL Planning Board 
port 1933-34. 123 p., maps. 
Resources Board.) 25 cents. 


Final Re- 


(National 


Section III of this report is devoted to the role of science 
in national planning, including among other subjects, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
medicine, geology, geography, archaeology, anthropol 
ogy, and psychology. 


biology, 


chemistry, 


(Sciences; Civics 


History of Wages in the United States 
from Colonial to 1933. 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 604, Wages and 


Series.) 


574 p 
Bulletin 
Labor 


rn: 
Times 
Hours of 
50 cents. 

Presents as continuous a record as possible of wages and 
hours of labor for representative oc 
sentativeindustries. (History 


upations In repre- 


Sociology; Econ rics 
109 p. 
Justice, Criminal 


Crime Laws of the 73d Congress. 
(U. 8S. Department of 
Division.) Free. 

Of the 32 statutes included in this pamphlet one relates 
to the kidnapping law and another to « 


naturalization. (Criminal law; Char 
Civies.) 


tizenship ar 


cter educatior 


Regulations Governing Appointments to 
Cadetships in the United States Coast 
Guard. 35 p., front. U. S. 
Department, Coast Guard. 


Treasury 
Free. 


Vocational guidance 


Application blank is enclosed. 
Wholesale Prices, November 1934. 
charts. (Bureau of Statistics 
5 cents. 


29 p., 


Labor 


Of the 10 major groups of items covered by this bulletin, 
4—farm products, foods, hides and leat 
and miscellaneous commodities—reg 
from October to November. 
textile products, fuel and light 
and metal products, building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, and house-furnishing slight 
decreases. 


Public Health Reports— Vol 


The Educator’s Viewpoint of Psy: 
Penal Institution. No. 1, pp. 2! 


her product 


istered increase 


Che remaining groups 


materials, metals 


showed 


y ; 
goods 


* 





trator’s Viewpoint of Psychiatric 


74-83 5 cents 

itry in a Coordinated or Sectional 
Ys—101 5 cents 

as a Method of Studying Rural 
No. 7, pp. 210-223 


1 Function of School Health Records 


5 cents 


5 cents 
Manual 
Federal Fire 
National Bureau 
book No. 19 


of the 
chart. 


Hand- 


Prevention 
Council. 156 p., 
of Standards 
20 cents. 


Fire-loss 


of 


Presents con 


the principles on which fire-resist- 
lassifications of building types and building ma- 


ire based; general methods for controlling the 


terials 
spread of fire by structural provisions and applications 
ippropriate types of fire-extinguishing equipment, 


enera!l fire-prevention measures that can be intro- 


duced in the management routine of services and prop- 


erties Safety education; School construction.) 
State Reporting of Occupational Disease, 
Including a Survey of Legislation Apply- 
ingto Women. 99p., charts. (Women’s 
Sureau Bulletin No. 114.) 10 cents. 


An analysis of the figures available from reports made 


to State authorities of the occurrence of occupational 


disease Health education; Safety education.) 


Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1934. 60 p. (Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority.) 10 cents. 

The mest immediate purposes of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority were to maintain and to operate the Wilson 
plant, to administer the fertilizer 
plants at Muscle Shoals, and to build the Cove Creek 
Dan This 


Civies; Geography 


Dam and power 


Norris is a report of the progress made. 


; Sociology 


lennessee 


Authority—Bibliog- 
mimeog. 


Valley 
raphy. 25 p. 
ley Authority.) 


Civics. 


(Tennessee Val- 
Free. (Library science; 
Lists 


Documents 


Price Free from Superintendent of 
Finance—Banking, Budget 
No. 28; 


No. 36; Proceedings of Congress— 


Accounting, Government Periodi- 
cals, 
Annals of Congress, Register of Debates, 
Congressional Globe, Congressional Rec- 
ord, No. 49; Maps, No. 53; Immigration 
Naturalization, Citizenship, Aliens, Races, 
No. 67. 

Passenger Traffic Report. 272 p., charts, 


multigraphed. (Federal Coordinator of 


Transportation.) Free. 


Thumbnail sketches of underlying 
market, travel requirements, the tr 
rier sales promotion, and carrier ser\ 
rail travel was reached in 1920. It! 
tously from that 


development of 


time accelerated 
highway trave 


depression 


Well. 


Folder 


Baby 
Bureau, 


Keeping the Well S-page 
folder. (Children’s 9.) 
5 cents. (Parent education; Home Eco- 


nomics.) 


Baby’s Daily Time Cards. (Children’s 


Bureau.) Free. 


Six ecards of different colors whic! 

the well baby’s daily program for suc 

his life up to the age of 2 year Par 

Home economics 

Economie and Social Problems and Con- 
of the 
184 p., illus., charts, maps. 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 205.) 


ditions Southern Appalachians. 


Department 


50 cents. 
School officials will find this publication opens uy 


new approach to planning on the basis of social and 


the 


problems which 


economic surveys. Contains data on historical 


development of the conditions and 


now characterize the region. One section is devoted 


to schools and education. A large folding topographie 
Sociology; Geog- 


map accompanies the publication 


raphy (See illustration.) 


Film strips 


The Farmers’ Trail Leads On. Series 


No. 350. 


Illustrates the changes which have t 
production and marketing of American farm commodi- 


iken place in both 


ties during the course of the last generation, and the 
farmers’ efforts to meet these changes, assisted by the 
Government. This series was prepared from material 
assembled by the Field Information 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrat 
available by purchase at $1.44 from Dewey & Dewey, 
Kenosha, Wis., after first obtaining authorization from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
purpose will be supplied upon request to the Division 
of Cooperative Extension. 


Section of the 


on, Strips are 


Blanks for this 


Film notes 


‘‘Current Releases of Nontheatrical 
Films and Film Notes” is the title of a 
monthly service carried on by the Motion 
Picture Section, Specialties-Motion Pic- 
ture Division, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The October 
1934 issue contains notices of sound films 
of Native Life in South Africa; a film to 
be produced in Czechoslovakia showing 
the various spas and places of interest; 
and other notes about visual education in 
Denmark, The Netherlands, 
and Siam. Also contains a list of 
theatrical films and the names of the dis- 
tributors from whom they 
tained. 
cents a copy. Address Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., for further information. 


Germany, 


non- 


ob- 


10 


may be 


This service is $1 a year; 


MarGARET F. Ryan 
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la Tl Ri lh Sh 


Office: 
e 10 cents. 


f & Dem co anyone ine & 
ce a ls of students trained in Denmark ontinue their studies™ 


. mtrolle v Ex C im the LD nited 
whe 89 the Industrial F | States. Office ucationm Bulletin. 934, No. 12, 
attetivi ; ; a 
tudi Bon the subject of the? 
VTeade ar a | 
intion 
‘y- Voca- 


(reprin€), price 


i tree planting 


Paddresece of all insti 
te and voluntary 


a States, 


diting agen- 
ents 5 ad- . 


eC = 


ine QOPPFICE: 920 





